


Pebbles 


She—Are you going to take the train 
to the junction? 

He—No; the train will take me— 
Princeton Tiger. 





Second Class Scout—If Germs come 
from Germany and Parasites come from 
Paris, what comes from Ireland? 

Tenderfoot—Search me. 

Second Class Scout—Mike Crobes.— 
Boys’ Life. 


LINES TO THE MAURETANIA 
By the well known Co-ed, Wanda Gohome. 
Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea, 
I fear I shall have to give you 
The things that arise in me. 
—Froth. 


Peg Cruller, on a winter’s night, 
Turned down the only parlor light. 


The Goof beside her whispered things 
Of wedding bells and diamond rings. 


He spoke his love in burning phrase, 
And acted kittenish thirty ways. 


When he had gone Peg gave a laugh 
And then turned off the dictograph. 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


The lady wrote to the editor: 

“Sir: You sent back last week a story 
of mine. I know that you did not read the 
story. For as a test I had pasted together 
pages 18, 19 and 20, and the story came 
back with these pages still pasted; and so 
I know you are a fraud and turn down 
stories without reading same.” 

The editor wrote back: 

“Madam: At breakfast when I open an 
egg I don’t have to eat the whole egg to 
discover it is bad.”—London Opinion. 


The teacher was trying to be up-to-date 
and explain monarchies. The pupils seemed 
to understand what she told them. 

“Now,” asked the teacher, “if the king 
dies, who rules?” 

“The queen,” suggested one little girl. 

“Yes, under certain circumstances which 
I shall explain later, that is true,” said 
teacher. “Now if the queen dies, who takes 
her place?” 

Silence reigned for a-moment, then a boy 
ventured to reply. 

“The jack,” he said.—Ladies’ 
Journal. 


Home 


The detail had just arrived near the 
tront lines when the captain looked around 
and noticed a private, hatless and coatless. 

“Where’s the rest of your uniform?’ he 
demanded. 

“Back where we came from.” 

“Go back and get it.” 

The private vanished and later reap- 
peared, correctly uniformed, but without 
his rifle. 

“Where’s your gun?” 

“Left it back where we came from.” 

“Listen !” bellowed the captain. “You’re 
oe soldier. What were you in civilian 
ife?”’ 

“Plumber’s assistant.”"—The American 
Legion Weekly. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Pror. STEINBRUGGE—Where there is a 
beach and bathing there must be love. 





Marcus GarRvEy—War is the only 
method by which man can obtain salva- 
tion. 


ALFRED HUMAN, editor of The Musical 
World—A Caruso is born once in a thou- 
sand years. 


Viscount BryceE—European nations 
have been groping in the dark for the 
last few years. 


Roy K. MouttoNn—Every woman knows 
it is no fun to smoke a cigaret when 
nobody is looking. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—When you 
look into my father’s keen, kindly eyes 
you know he is your friend. 


JACK JOHNSON—Cut me open and you 
will find written upon my heart that I 
have never done wrong to my fellow men. 


J. B. CRANFILL—When Colonel Harvey 
said that our soldiers went to France 
simply to save their hides, he was lying 
under a mistake. 


SENATOR PENROSE—I favor the general 
principle of disarmament and do so regard- 
less of any agreement or understanding 
with other nations. 


Lorp ASHFIELD—I know what it means 
to the working man to have good health, 
and I know that bad teeth and good health 
don’t .run in harness. 


HERBERT Hoover—There is a feeling of 
some uneasiness and even of pessimism 
regarding the future of our foreign trade, 
in which I do not participate. 


MARGUERITE WILKINSON—The spiritual 
revival in so far’ as it exists at present 
is a spiritual rebellion. The young thinkers 
of the world are angry thinkers. 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT—We fought for 
civilization in the great war, so we are 
told, but some of the refinements of civiliza- 
tion seem to have been lost on the way. 


PRESIDENT OBREGON—Refusal to do cer- 
tain things which have been asked of us 
has been attributed to Mexico’s anti-Amer- 
icanism. I deny absolutely that such feeling 
exists. ‘ 


JAMES P. SrinNot—When a man can 
live down the fact that his ancestors 
helped to found Hackensack, New Jersey, 
there is no telling to what hights he may 
attain. 


Opening Nights 
Honors Are Even. An easy-going 
comedy in which Lola Fisher and William 
Courtenay are themselves again. Flashes 
of melodrama alternate with stretches of 
entertaining dialog. (Times Square Thea- 
ter.) 


The Teaser is a lively comedy in which 
a flirtatious flapper (Faire Binney) visits 
her popular young aunt (Jane Grey). The 
numerous suitors and husbands in aunt 
Teddie’s set all succumb to the flapper, 
and the complications are uproarious! 
(The Playhouse.) 
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On the foot of Caesar was laced 
the ancestor of the modern boot. 


Laced! Science hasn’t yet invented any better 
method for doing that important work. It is remark- 
able how some simple methods stand the test of time. 
Since its invention, more than a third of a century 

ago, the Mimeograph method has remained unchanged 
—its application only has been modified and improved. 
It has stood the test of time because it is the simplest, quickest, 













and least expensive way of doing important work. Five thousand 
perfect duplicates of a typewritten sheet is its habitual hourly output 






— forty thousand and more a day. And by the use of the new 
dermatype stencil, diagrams, plans, maps, charts, etc., may be as easily 
and quickly duplicated—on the typewritten sheet if desired. Private 

printing! Low cost printing! Let us show you why the Mimeograph is 


“E-8” and particulars from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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the most widely used duplicating device in the world. Ask for catalog - 
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Can the Churches Be Saved? 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


If the following article rouses you to reply sit down and give us your own answer 
or argument! And if the “come back” warrants it we will publish a symposium of 


these opinions in an early issue. 
less. 


and theological seminaries in the United States has 

been made by the New York Evening Post. It re- 
veals a situation that may well cause consternation. Minis- 
ters and educational secretaries are asking what the 
churches can do to be saved. 

According to Dr. Robert L. Kelley, secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education, fully five thousand 
Protestant pulpits are now vacant in this country and an- 
other five thousand will need ministers next year. To meet 
this demand the seminaries graduated in June only 1600 
students, and not all of these can be counted on for minis- 
terial service. 

While colleges, universities and other professional schools 
are crowded beyond precedent,. the theological seminaries, 
with significant exceptions, are losing disastrously. Attend- 
ance at Episcopalian seminaries decreased from 463 in 1916 
to 193 in 1920. In Presbyterian seminaries it decreased 
from 1188 in 1916 to 695 in 1921; in Methodist seminaries 
from 1226 in 1916 to 976, and in Congregational seminaries 
from 499 in 1910 to 255 in 1921. 

Explanations of these losses which are coming from semi- 
nary authorities and ministers are superficial and uncon- 
vincing. Most of them allege the war and its effects. That 
this theory is of little value appears from contrasting 
Roman Catholic gains. Attendance at Roman Catholic semi- 
naries (which stand upon 
the affirmation of ecclesi- 


\ N investigation of the status of Protestant churches 


Keep your camments down to 300 words or 
Address them to the Church Editor. 


No manuscripts will be returned 


from Pilgrims and Puritans, and son of a Congregational 
minister, may offer a layman’s interpretation of the un- 
pleasant facts, I should be glad to see sober attention given 
to a certain possibility (which I myself am satisfied is 
practically a certainty), namely, that the Protestant 
churches of America have been losing influence because for 
more than a generation they have been selling to the public 
three kinds of bad goods, to wit: 7 

1. Bad Theology; 

2. Bad Christianity; 

3. Bad Protestantism. 


‘ 


I 
BAD THEOLOGY 

It was in my boyhood that the fight over evolution began, 
and in my young manhood that the fight to resist applica- 
tions of historical scholarship to the study of the Bible 
became bitter. The first time I heard of Darwin was when 
a visiting minister in a “smart” sermon paid a mock tribute 
to him for “remembering his poor relations.” I first heard 
of Huxley, Renan and Strauss as “infidels” who would 
follow such doomed souls as David Hume, Thomas Paine, 
Ethan Allen and Voltaire to a brimstone hell. 

It would be a waste of energy at this late day to review 
the obstinacy with which Protestant theologians, rejecting 
authoritative formulations of belief from Rome, and. pro- 
fessing liberty to interpret the Scriptures under accounta- 

bility to the individual con- 








astical authority) has been 
and is gaining. There is 
more than a hint in this fact 
of what some of the real 
causes at work are. A hint 
of other and different . but 
cooperating causes is given 
in the prosperity of the 
Union Theological Seminary, 
which a reactionary element 
in the Presbyterian body 


consternation” 


tianity” 


England upbringing. 








“A situation that may well cause 


says Dr. Giddings in this discussion of mod- 
ern churches and their loss of power. 
analysis of the so-called “failure of Chris- 
today is made with the keen insight 
of an eminent scientist and enhanced by the 
author’s own Puritan ancestry and New 


science, nevertheless resisted 
knowledge. They not only 
did not inform themselves 
(perhaps fearing for their 
faith); but also they did 
their best to keep scientific 
facts from inquisitive youth 
by branding indispensable 
books as dangerous cr worse. 
Whether or not this was sin, 
it was an absurdity that 


His 











queered Protestant theology. 





once tried to put out of busi- 

ness. Maintaining a university connection, high standards 
of up-to-date scholarship, and a liberal attitude, Union 
Seminary is attracting year by year increasing numbers of 
well-prepared and serious-minded students, worthy to be 
compared in ability with the young men who go into law, 
medicine, engineering, and other professions that demand 
intelligence and knowledge. 


If a New Englander by birth and nurture, descended 


Truth is either authorita- 
tively declared in doctrines and interpretations that should 
be accepted without question, or it is arrived at thru un- 
trammeled investigation. Authority is either a creative 
source which “makes good” or it is derived from a creative 
source by grant or concession. If derived, it necessarily is 
or becomes traditional. Traditional authority, proclaimed 
by historical institutions still functioning, cannot be re- 
jected without asserting the right (Continued on page 87) 
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More Irish Than Ireland 


Another Side of the New Hyphenism That Is Growing in New York 
By Rollin Lynde Hartt 


- 
ARANGUING Irish-Americans in New York, the 
other night, Mr. Thomas F. Ryan declared, 
No Irishman owes anything to America. 
to hear them say, “Don’t bite the hand that fed you,” 


You used 


America never fed me. I have fed myself. Also he remarked, 
“Ireland is not fighting England. Ireland is fighting America. 
The Liberty bonds—I should say, the slavery bonds—you bought 
are keeping the Black and Tans in Ireland. 

Loud tokens of approval greeted this sally, and he con- 
tinued, ’ 

There was just one time when you Irish in America could 
have freed Ireland and crushed England. But you didn’t have 
the guts to do it. In 1917, when the United States declared war 
against Germany, if the Irish in this country had been worth a 
damn, they would have gone down to Washington and told the 
Englishman in the Presidential chair that not an Irishman, nor 
the son of an Irishman, would don a uniform and fight until 
Ireland was liberated. Instead, you were gulled into waving flags 
and being 100 per cent. jackasses. 

In the American Association for the Recognition of the 
Irish Republic (headquarters, 29 East 48th Street) Mr. 
Ryan is a director. Another organization—the American 
Commission on Irish Independence, with offices at 411 Fifth 
Avenue—asserts by pamphlet, 

We are not asking the American Government to begin 
‘meddling’ in this dispute -between Ireland and Britain. If you 
use that word—you have meddled. You are meddling. You are 
at this moment according official recognition to England’s gov- 
ernment in Ireland. You are denying it to Ireland’s government 
in Ireland. You are refusing to recognize the government of 
right. You are recognizing the government of might and even 
supporting it. The moneys borrowed from you maintain Eng- 
hkind’s army of occupation in Ireland. 

The day after Mr. Ryan’s address to Irish-Americans in 
New York I was told—there and by Irish-Americans— 
that “nothing could be more outrageous than this determin- 
ation to make America the battle-ground in a conflict 
between Irish and English.” By no means all the Irish 
population of New York has been conquered by Sinn Fein. 
For one thing, the Irish population of New York is too big. 
A yard apart, its Irish-born “would reach from City Hall 
to Albany.” Its telephone book shows 48 John O’Briens, 53 
John Sullivans, and 76 John Murphys, while names begin- 
ning with “Mc” fill 74 columns. With more than 700,000 
Irish-born, or children of Irish- 
born, New York has nearly twice 


The Irish East Side evolved Chuck Connors, who spoke 

the now practically extinct Chimmie Fadden dialect and 
served as arbiter of taste to the Bowery. “Do de hard walk 
as hard as de real t’ing an’ no harder, see?” he used to 
counsel, and one of his high precepts announced, “It’s a 
doity trick f’r a gorilla to get a bundle stuck on him an’ 
den go off an’ leave de bundle to go up in de air.” The same 
Irish East Side evolved Jerry McAuley, inspired apostle to 
the outcast. An Irish-American, William Mooney, founded 
the Secret Society of Saint Tammany, which later went 
into politics and has given New York a régime singularly 
resembling ‘the feudal system. Another Irish-American, 
John Purroy Mitchel, became an ideal mayor. Irish-Ameri- 
cans appeared in vaudeville with green “Galway fringes.” 
As if to point a contrast, Augustin Daly set an unprece- 
dented high standard for drama. Imported from Boston, 
the late John L. Sullivan kept a grog-shop in Union Square. 
Irish-American prelates, meanwhile, were famous for their 
sanctity. On the police force Irish-Americans have shown 
qualities ranging all the way from rascality to consummate 
virtue. Personally, I have seen only the virtue. 
. And in their feeling for “the old sod,” New York’s Irish- 
Americans vary enormously. The servant-girl who answers 
to “Nora” (there must be at least one such left) still thinks 
in Gaelic. Her Irish-American mistress, however, we may 
properly enough describe as a great-granddaughter of gay 
Timothy O’This or O’That, who came by sailing vessei. 
Never has she beheld the Emerald Isle. She cannot under- 
stand Mr. Ryan’s excitement over Erin and its woes, or 
discover why he is “more Irish than the Irish themselves.” 
In the apartment across the hall, Mrs. Archibald Graham 
(née Keough) reads Padraic Colum. Sometimes she reads 
O’Sheel—in the pro-Irish magazine which is edited by Mr. 
George Sylvester Viereck and was formerly called the 
Fatherland. 

Perhaps because they know that Irish-Americans differ 
so widely, the agents—or quasi-agents—of Sinn Fein in 
New York tackle them two ways at once. First by en- 
deavoring to show how sacredly American in principle is 
their demand for recognition of the Irish Republic. They 

. quote Jefferson: “We surely cannot deny 








as many Irish as Dublin. 
For another thing, New York’s 


New York is: 


to any nation the right whereon our 
own government is founded, that every 
one may govern itself according to what- 


Irish population lacks uniformity. 
Pouring into New York during the 
Hungry Forties, as well as before 
them and after, came “all the 
harps from here to heaven,”’—a 
jovial, light-hearted, lovable crew, 
including “the Murphys, the Caseys, 
the O’Shaughnessys, the Rileys, 
and iv’ry McGuire,” as the old 
song has it—and inasmuch as they 
already knew English, they began 
at once to take the positions for 
which their abilities fitted them. 
Endlessly various were those abili- 
ties. Even while one element still 
lived in squatters’ shanties, with 
goats abounding, another element 
was erecting St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, in that day the noblest Gothic 
masterpiece outside of Europe. And 
so things have gone ever since. 
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The largest Negro city 
The largest Jewish city 
The largest Italian city 
The largest Irish city 


The third largest German city 
in the world. 


Mr. Hartt has already 
sketched what this means in 
the cases of the Negroes, the 
Jews and the Italians, in “I’d 
Like to Show You Harlem” 
in The Independent for April 
2, “New York and the Real 
Jew,” June 25, and “Made in 
Italy,” July 23. This article 
on the Irish carries on the 
study of “The New Hyphen- 
ism,” and shows it in an even 
more menacing aspect. 














ever form it pleases, and change those 
forms at its own will; and that it may 
transact its business with foreign na- 
tions through whatever organ it thinks 
proper, whether king, convention, as- 
sembly, committee, president, or any- 
thing else it may choose. The will of the 
nation is the only thing to be regarded.” 
Also, they quote Benjamin Franklin’s 
message to “the good people of Ireland,” 
in which he said, “I am charged (by 
Congress) to assure you that means will 
be found to establish your freedom in 
the fullest and amplest manner.” Then, 
too, they remind us that the recognition 
of new republics has been America’s 
policy all along, and that “recently we 
have recognized Armenia and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Why should we make an ex- 
ception of the Irish Republic?” Or, in- 
deed, any other? Again they quote Jef- 
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ferson: “How can we consistently refuse people who ask 
to establish our form of government?” And on the wall at 
headquarters of the American Commission on Irish In- 
dependence you notice a poster: “Don’t let England pull 
the wool over your eyes.—Admiral Benson, U. S. N.” 

Meanwhile, they appeal vehemently to the pro-Irish pas- 
sions which, as they assume, sway the judgment of a 
majority among Irish-Americans. For a nickel you can 
purchase “Mrs. McSwiney‘s Story,” or “Torture and 
Terror,” or “The Killing of Thomas McCurtain, Lord Mayor 
of Cork.” “Torture and Terror” is four pamphlets in one— 
“The Torture of Kevin Barry,” “The Torture of Thomas 
Hales,” “Frightfulness in Thurles,” “The Burning of Bal- 
briggan.” And there are subtler appeals. An advertisement 
in the Irish World announces “the McSwiney fob, a most 
sentimental souvenir,” and 
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spicuous not only in the audience but on the platform. 
Deutschland go bragh! 

According to Irish-American statistics, barely one Amer- 
ican in twenty, the country over, is Irish, and barely one 
voter in fifteen. Hence the quest for allies. “The victory of 
Ireland over Great Britain will be won, not in Ireland, but 
in America; it will be won, not by bullets, but by ballots; 
Great Britain will be reached, not in London, but in Wash- 
ington.” Recently the Jrish World printed in full a pro- 
Irish address by Senator La Follette. To secure additional 
La Follettes, the All-American Bureau of Speakers for the 
Irish Republic directs a vigorous campaign. “The continua- 
tion of their efforts,” writes Mr. Frank P. Walsh (Wool- 
worth Building, New York), is bound to create an in- 
telligent, universal public opinion in America, that will 





graphophone records immortal- 
ize De Valera’s tribute to the 
self-slain patriot, while uptown 
the Gaelic League of New York, 
a branch of the Gaelic League 
of Ireland, maintains an Irish 
Industries Depot. 

A fascinating place it is, with 
its hand-made reproductions 
of ancient Irish crosses and 
brooches, its adorable laces, its 
Celtic decorations on sycamore, 
its cow’s-horn rosaries, its Bel- 
leek china from County Ferma- 
nagh, its poplin mufflers, its 
harps and shamrocks in bog 
oak, and its “Tipperary rifles,” 
better known as shillelahs, in- 
dubitably cut from the root of 
the blackthorn tree. An impor- 
tant point this. On his way to 
visit St. Martin, St. Patrick was 














caught in a snowstorm and took 
refuge beneath a_ blackthorn. 
Immediately it stretched forth 
its branches, shook off the snow, 
and arrayed itself in blossoms. 

But what else does the Irish Industries Depot contain? 
Green-white-and-orange flags. Sinn Fein literature. Irish 
Republican songs—“Ireland a Nation Once Again,” “Let 
Me Carry Your Cross for Ireland, Lord,’ “God Made 
Ireland a Nation,” “Ireland Will be Free,” and “Soldiers 
of Erin.” Every one of these songs is forbidden in Ireland. 

I am not sure, however, that Mr. Ryan sets much store 
by mere propaganda, whether argumentative or senti- 
mental. “Direct action is our motto,” says he, and plans 
not only an Irish-American boycott of English goods and 
English shipping but a coalition of American, Scottish, 
Welsh, English and Irish labor to wage industrial war 
against England. 

Of pretty spirited action, approaching the direct, and 
sometimes attaining it, New York has seen instances al- 
ready. Because the Union Club displayed a British flag, 
Irish-Americans broke its windows. At the Pilgrim Ter- 
Centenary, they booed an English orator. When Sir Philip 
Gibbs lectured on Ireland, they heckled. When Sir Auckland 
Geddes arrived, they protested against his “reception as an 
ambassador of the Irish people.” Honors were publicly 
showered upon Eamon De Valera, Mrs. Skeffington, and 
Mrs. MeSwiney. Irish colleens—wearing the green, though 
now they prefer red, white and blue—collected money for 
the Irish Republic. Jeremiah O’Leary, President of the 
American Truth Society (Irish) schemed to lead Irish- 
Americans and German-Americans against Canada. At the 
German-American “Horror on the Rhine” meeting (Dr. 
Edmund von Mach, chairman) Irish-Americans were con- 
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This St. Patrick’s Day parade in New York shows how far the Sinn Fein spirit has been 
allowed to express itself here in “the largest Irish city in the world” 


finally result in the recognition of the Irish Republic, and 
hearten the cause of liberty everywhere.” 

This is no new optimism. More than three years ago 
Collier’s Weekly (a triumph, by the way, of Irish-American 
cnterprise in New York) published a letter from Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, declaring, 

I have been up and down America for nearly forty years; I 
do not remember a single American of proved intelligence who 
does not believe that Ireland ought to get, and get at once, her 
liberty. Is it just to America to compel her to tell these soldiers 
of Irish blood, while they are passing over Europe in their 
hundreds of thousands (later on in their millions) to fight the 
battles of liberty, including English liberty, that the motherland 
of their race should still be denied liberty? I do not exaggerate, 
I think, in saying that such an addition to the task of America— 
such a return for her supreme and vital help to England—would 
be an act of cruel injustice. I cannot help believing that in 
friendly and private suggestions the statesmen of America have 
tried to bring home this fact to the minds of British statesmen. 

May we assume that in friendly and private suggestions 
Ambassador Harvey is today bringing it home to the mind 
of Mr. Lloyd George? Well, if it so be, so be it. But the 
suggestions put forth by the All-American Bureau of 
Speakers for the Irish Republic are neither private nor 
friendly. In “Ireland Through American Eyes,” a brochure 
of theirs distributed in New York by the American Com- 
mission on Irish Independence, Mr. Walter Edgerton Hollo- 
way tells us that “a free Ireland megns a free India. A free 
Ireland means a free Egypt. A free Ireland means a free 
South Africa, a free Australia.” Briefly, America, by rec- 
ognizing the Irish Republic, is to dissolve the British Empire. 
England would then be “crushed.” (Continued on page 85) 
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What Is It? 


By Preston Slosson 


to measure civilization. It enters into our practical 

judgments at every turn. When we say: “The Fili- 
pinos are not fit to rule themselves; they are not civilized 
enough,” “Russia is still half-civilized,” “Civilization made 
enormous advances during the nineteenth century,” “The 
ancient Athenians were more highly civilized than the 
modern Greeks”—just what in each case do we mean? Yet 
unless we can in some way make clear to ourselves what 
civilization is, or should be, these judgments we pass on 
one people or another are meaningless. We might as well 
be saying: “The Filipinos are not fat enough to rule them- 
selves,” “Russia is still half-pink,” “The ancient Athenians 
were more gyroscopic than their descendants.” 

In fact, civilization is one of those indispensable words, 
like “liberty,” “progress,” “self-determination,” which are 
packed with danger to those who handle them carelessly. 
Germany recently adopted the view that the Kultur of the 
Fatherland was superior to that of all other nations and 
races. From some points of view this opinion was not un- 
reasonable; Germany had in certain respects, such as public 
order, industrial wealth, productive scholarship, popular 
education, made remarkable progress. But all the subse- 
quent trouble might have been saved (and our taxes would 
be ever so much lower!) if the Germans had devoted a little 
more thought to their claim of superiority. They should 
have asked themselves two questions: “Are our caste-ridden, 
medieval political institutions part of our national great- 
ness or a drawback to it?” “Can we contribute nothing to 
the civilization of the world except by way of conquest?” 
The inadequate German conception of civilization, as ex- 
cluding liberty and democracy, and the false belief that 
civilization must always be imposed on others by force, 
were the two causes of the Great War. 

But many common concepts of civilization are quite as 
superficial as the German. Some will rank Spain high as a 
civilized nation because her manners are polite; some will 
rank her low because the peasantry are illiterate. Some will 
rank France high because of French cooking; some will rank 
her low because of French plumbing. Some will judge Italy 
by Dante; some by the Sicilian immigrant. Some rank 
Japan above the United States because of her superiority 
in decorative painting; some will rule Japan out of civiliza- 
tion altogether on the ground that her people are “heathen” 
or “Mongolians.” There is even the globe-trotter who 
judges vast and ancient civilizations by the accidents of 
his travel; by whether or not the particular customs officer 
whom he met at the frontier was courteous and the hotel 
at which he stayed clean and cheap. This sort of man will 
say: “The Armenians are all cheats; why I met an Ar- 
menian ...” or “We ought to keep the Poles out of this 
country; our Polish cook was .. .” 

We must seek a standard of general application. We can- 
not claim that Christianity is in itself civilization (tho no 
one questions that it is the religion of most civilized nations 
today and is in large part the cause of their civilization) 
because the two-thirds or more of the world which is still 
non-Christian will reject the idea. Still less can we contend 
that a particular branch of Christianity is the essential 
mark of civilization. The days are gone when the English- 
man complacently took for granted that Catholic Europe 
was a sort of picturesque barbarism. In the same way we 
cannot claim for a particular political constitution, or type 
of art, or color of the skin, or shape of the head, or lan- 
guage, or social etiquet that it is essential to civilization. 
We must fall back on standards which, while not recognized 
by everybody (there is no universal standard; one man’s 
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(ie is nothing more needed than a scale by which 


Utopia is another man’s inferno), would be agreed to by 
a majority of educated men in all nations. Nearly all would 
agree that a low death rate was better than a high one, 
and that a community able to read had at least one point 
of advantage over a community of illiterates. In short, what 
we can practically seek is not a full and complete concep- 
tion of civilization from an individual point of view but 
rather “the greatest common denominator” of many indi- 
vidual opinions. 


HERE ARE TEN TESTS 


; OST people today would agree on ten tests of civiliza- 

tion, tho many would also add others. Let us take 
these ten, then, as our greatest common denominator; our 
rough and ready scale of measurement. If all ten tests are 
fairly applied, due weight being given to each, we will escape 
the danger of passing very superficial snap judgments on 
“these foreigners” and perhaps we will be able to guess 
wherein America really stands first in the world and where- 
in we can learn from others. 


I. Public Health—People differ as to whether blonds are 
or are not superior to brunets, but we all agree that stout 
muscles, sound hearts and disease-resisting tissues are a 
part of human superiority. If civilization results, as some 
say, in racial degeneration, it is certainly in that respect a 
false civilization. The death rate is the best. test of general 
public health, and almost the only test for which we have 
statistics. Other tests of racial soundness are the infant 
mortality rate, the sickness rate, athleticism, the frequency 
of extreme old age, the insanity rate, and the birth rate, 
which should not be so low as to decrease the population 
nor so high as to depress the standard of living. 


II. Wealth.—Production is the most universally recog- 
nized element in civilization. The nation which can produce 
most, by machine industry and by scientific agriculture, 
will always occupy the center of the stage. The railroad, 
the telephone, the Ford car, the steamship, the textile fac- 
tory, the coal mine, may be as unlovely as the disciples of 
Ruskin and Morris insist, but without them the whole ma- 
terial basis of our civilization would collapse and our dream 
of conquering nature for human purposes would be over. 


III. Distribution of Wealth.—But from the standpoint of 
true civilization it is as important to distribute wealth 
rightly as to make it in quantities. The Socialists are quite 
right when they declare that a society which produces mil- 
lionaires and paupers is unstable, miserable and half-bar- 
barous. In an ideal social state there would be the greatest 
equality of wealth which is consistent with efficient produc- 
tion. 


IV. Social Order.—An unmistakable mark of civilization 
is security. He who visits savages takes his life in his hand 
and it is with a breath of relief that he says on his return, 
“Thank heavens, I’ve got back among civilized folks!” But 
there are savages who lurk among the jungles of the slums, 
and a high crime rate in any community is proof that civ- 
ilization is at that point imperfect. 

V. Administrative Efficiency or Good Government.—Is the 
land well policed? Are public revenues raised on a sound 
and sensible basis? What does the Government undertake 
to do for the social welfare and how well is the work done? 
Such questions as these are most vital, for a corrupt and 
inefficient government can paralyze private effort as well as 
muddle up public affairs. Think what forty years of good 
administration would mean to Russia! 


VI. Free Government.—Good government is not the same 
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as free government, and both are desirable. The adminis- 
trative machinery may be efficient, and yet it may be over- 
rigorous, or it may be in alien hands. Democracy may not 
be possible for a very backward people, but it is certainly 
desirable as part of any high civilization. Where people are 
ruled from the outside, no matter how ably, they either 
become embittered and rebellious or else they tend to become 
too docile and dependent, lacking the manliness which comes 
with self-government and responsibility. Free government 
implies two qualities, not always found together: liberty 
and equality. Equality demands that public affairs be di- 
rected by public opinion, not by an alien ruler or a special 
caste. Liberty demands that so far as is practicable the 
individual be free to shape his own life; to write and think 
and work and play and worship as he will. 


VIII. Popular Education.—The bare ability to read and 
write opens wonderful opportunities to the individual life, 
and sound schooling in all the fundamental branches will 
raise a whole community to a new level. Is not the school 
always and everywhere the constant handmaid of civiliza- 
tion? No matter how great the intellectual achievements 
of the few, no nation is civilized if the mass of the people 
live the narrow lives of beasts of burden. 


VIII. Creativeness—Truth.—Civilization means ‘philoso- 
phy, science, scholarship, invention. A civilized nation will 
add to the stock of human enlightenment instead of resting 
content with an educational system which merely transmits 
the knowledge won by others. 


IX. Creativeness—Beauty.—Painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, music, drama, poetry, fiction, the refinement of 
language as an instrument of thought, the development of 
the higher ranges of the imagination, all these belong to 
civilization. A merely material culture is forever imperfect. 


X. The Position of Woman.—Many civilizations make the 
mistake of flying with one wing. Their culture is masculine 
only; women are treated as inferiors and subordinates. It 
is at this point that we are most critical of Oriental stand- 
ards. When we rank America above Europe, and Europe 
above Asia, is it not largely because of the higher position 
of woman in the western world? Christian civilization rests 
on five great pillars: the State, the Church, Industry, the 
School, and the Home. We treat as anarchists those who 
would destroy any of the five institutions which uphold our 
culture. But is not the home the most fundamental and in- 
dispensable of the five—the great central pillar of all? 

Now, take these ten tests and apply them to the nations 
and peoples whom you wish to place upon the scale of civ- 
ilization. Suppose you “mark” each nation from 1 to 10 
on each quality, so that the highest possible grade on every 
test would give 100 (this is just like a Purinton efficiency 
chart, you know!), and compare the averages of one nation 
with another. On some points you will have statistics to 
help you, such as estimates of national wealth, illiteracy 
rates and the like, but in most cases you will have to use 
your unaided judgment. If you have traveled or read widely 
your judgment may hit the mark more closely than some 
partial or misleading statistical table. At best, the result 
will make for more intelligent citizenship. And, at worst, it 
should prove an amusing parlor game. 


We Are Getting Old 


We can remember the time when people were actually 
excited about the tariff. 


Peace, Bread and Freedom 
HIS is what the Bolsheviki promised Russia. 

As for peace, Russia has known nothing but foreign 
and civil war ever since the Bolsheviki overthrew the law- 
fully elected rulers of Russia. 

As for freedom, there is no other country in the world 
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where personal rights have been so invaded, ignored and 
restricted as in Soviet Russia. 

As for bread, there are 12,000,000 Russians starving in 
the richest agricultural district under Bolshevist control. 


Harding and His Association 
of Nations 


By Talcott Williams 


HE first half year of President Harding’s administra- 
tion is over. I do not believe that any man or woman 
who voted for him, if such there were, on the strength 

of the arguments for his election advanced in this column 
in The Independent is disappointed in the record our Presi- 
dent has made. He has urged economy. He has defeated the 
extravagance of the Soldiers’ Bonus Bill. He has given effi- 
ciency to the new Budget Law. He has prevented efforts to 
use the public credit on a perilous scale to meet various 
needs East and West, and he has begun, instead, steps 
toward stabilizing local credits in the grain and cotton 
regions without buying on Government credit either grain, 
cotton or manufactured exports. 

Above all, the Disarmament Conference at Washington, 
now certain thru the assent of Japan and the failure of 
England to secure some special advantages by a prelimi- 
nary exchange of views, will begin that “Association of 
Nations” which President Harding promised and predicted. 
As I steadily pointed out, a year ago, it was not “the” 
League at Geneva which President Harding promised, but 
“a League” which would grow out of the common action of 
the great powers working together for ends which they, and ¢ 
they alone, could carry out. 


ISARMAMENT is one of these ends. Beyond publishing 
D a very useful volume giving the military expenditures 
of all nations, the Geneva League has done practically noth- 
ing for disarmament. Its Council has never taken up the 
task. Two years ago the Versailles Covenant was the only 
project before the world for keeping the peace of nations. 
The only course that could then be taken was to support it. 

Its one peril, which has rendered it impotent, was the 
attempt to mix together the small powers and great powers 
on equal terms in the Assembly and practically equal terms 
in the Council. The experience of two years has proved, 
what previous experience had suggested, that the fate and 
future of the world must in future rest with the great pow- 
ers. They have the fleets and the armies. They alone can 
decide great issues. What can Belgium, Spain, China and 
Brazil do toward deciding on the Council of the League how 
large should be the armies and the navies of England, 
France, Italy and Japan? 

The question answers itself. Of the nations in the Assem- 
bly of the League more than half are on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy and only keep going by constantly borrowing money. 
Argentina, Armenia, Bolivia, Brazil, China, Cuba, Colom- 
bia, Denmark, Ecuador, Finland, Guatemala, Haiti, the 
Hedjaz, Holland, Honduras, Liberia, Letvia, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Persia, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Sal- 
vador, Sweden, Yugoslavia, Siam, Czechoslovakia, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Chili—what can these countries do for the peace 
of the world? The six English Dominions are important only 
as they are part of the British Empire. This will be equally 
true of Ulster and Ireland when they enter the Assembly. 
Greece is today waging war and the League does nothing 
to bring peace. What can it do? 

These countries gathered in an Assembly are most useful 
in constituting a body which can deal with the wide range 
of international subjects—social, hygienic, postal, labor, 
copyright and a long list of lesser issues. The annual meet- 
ing at Geneva is a good thing, but it makes no efficient 
attempt to settle the great issues of +he world—peace and 
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war, small armies and navies, the task of keeping fretful 
peoples from destroying the quiet of the world family. In 
this task the League has failed. 

To men with both expert knowledge and the vision of 
things as they are, this is plain. Two years have proved it. 
Supporters of the League regret; but there is the record. 
The four great powers—England, France, Italy and Japan 
—are in the Geneva League; but when they have anything 
important to do, they flock alone in the Supreme War Coun- 
cil. They cannot do business in a body like the League Coun- 
cil with powerless powers, who can bring cn wars but can- 
not end them. Only the great powers can do this or can 
disarm. 

Disarmament is the world’s great need. When President 
Harding calls together the five great powers at Washington, 
November 11, he brings to the conference the world’s cen- 
ter of gravity as to peace and war, armies and navies. 
When the Washington Conference takes up the question of 
the Pacific, real decisions can be reached. China is there to 
advise and be heard. So will be the self-governing domin- 
ions, but the conference will know only the vote and voice 
of the British Empire. The issues of Shantung and Yap are 
not going to be decided by secret agreements to which the 
United States was never a party. 

The three European powers will represent at Washington 
a debt of $10,000,000,000 to the United States, whose inter- 
est you and I pay in our taxes yearly to the amount of 
$500,000,000. Your income tax check would be one-eighth 
smaller if this interest were paid by the powers that in- 
curred the debt. All three of these countries, as yet unable 
to meet their current outlay by taxation, know that the 
Italian, French and English peoples must have relief. A 
public refusal to reduce the costs of armies and navies will 
have the gravest consequences in England, France and 


Italy. The Japanese Government cannot afford to go back 
with a like message. 


F a mutual agreement for disarmament is reached, and 
I it can only be reached by justice on the issues of the Pa- 
cific, the first step will be taken toward that “Association 
of Nations” which President Harding promised. 

This is a world in which it is wiser to do things than to 
draw constitutions. In 1919, the Versailles Covenant and 
treaty were the only instruments available. Even if James 
Bryce said in his Williamstown speech that the Versailles 
treaty has “received in Europe nothing but censure,” it has 
furnished an experiment in its Covenant and in its crea- 
tion of new nations which has shown once for all that only 
small matters can be left to small nations. Great issues can 
be decided only by great powers. 

The five great powers meet in November at Washington 
visible to all the world, responsible, facing the publicity of 
the American newspaper, a publicity very different from 
the English or French article. Even the astute Northcliffe 
got into trouble under American publicity which he would 
have avoided in London. 

Precedent and practise once established at the Disarma- 
ment Conference at Washington, other issues in the future 
will be taken up in the same way as they come. The five 
great powers will come closer and closer together. The 
Council of the Geneva League will grow shadowy. The As- 
sembly will more and more confine itself to the field of inter- 
national agreements where the small nation can be useful... 
The Covenant will receive modifications. In due course, the 
United States can share in the miscellaneous work of the 
Assembly. 

The visible and unmistakable fact of the hour, however, 
is that the “Association of Nations” President Harding 
promised draws near in the Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference. It will not begin with theories or a new world sys- 
tem, but by acts. The decision of the American people last 
November will be justified,by the fruits of next November. 
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The Lady or the Tiger? 


EOPLE are impatient with Congress because of the 
delay in revising the tax system. ... Maybe when 


we get the new taxes we will be sorry that they came so 
soon. 


State’s Rights 


By William Brand 


HE idea of an abstract “state sovereignty” has pro- 
| duced little but mischief, and it is on the whole a 
good thing that the Civil War deprived the doctrine 
of practical force, tho it still lingers in some old-fashioned 
brains. It is intolerable to have to lay the specter of Cal- 
houn every time that the nation wishes to protect children 
in the cotton mills,for extend the vote to women, or safe- 
guard the lives and property rights of foreign residents, or 
regulate nation-wide industries such as the railroads. No 
forward step has ever been taken at Washington but that 
someone prophesied the death of the Federal constitution 
and the coming of a “monarchical centralization.” But 
neither legal technicalities nor old prejudices can prevent 
the Federal Government from assuming new powers and 
duties as new needs arise. 

But, granting all this, it is a pity that so little advantage 
is taken of our federal system for developing a spirit of 
local patriotism. Even tho all our loyalty is due to the 
nation; sentiment must cling most closely to the home land- 
scape and the neighbor folk. Not harm but good should 
come from a spirit of generous rivalry and emulation among 
the states. 

We are careful whom we choose for President, because 
he is the symbol of the nation’s dignity abroad, but 
we are—as a nation—careless about whom we choose for 
Congress, because we expect a local politician to rep- 
resent local interests rather than state honor. As for our 
state legislatures; we fill them with persons whom we 
would never dream of sending even to Congress. We have 
come to consider it a matter of course that Governors are 
less able than Presidents; state legislators less able than 
Congressmen; state judges inferior to the Federal judici- 
ary; state executive officers of a less fine type than the 
members of the national cabinet; state statutes to be more 
carelesly drawn than Federal laws. 

This is quite irrational, since state and municipal govern- 
ments touch our individual lives at more points than the 
nation. When it is a question of making war, or conducting 
foreign affairs, or handling some national economic prob- 
lem, the nation is, and should be, all powerful. But the bulk 
of civil and criminal law relating to the individual—you 
and me—is state law. The schools which make our children 
statesmen or leave them illiterate incompetents, are state 
regulated. Our very lives are at the mercy of the standards 
of public health and security maintained by the state. From 
a practical and everyday standpoint the voter should study 
state politics with even greater care than he devotes to 
national issues. 

We all know and honor the national ensign. Do you know 
what your state flag looks like? (A New Yorker recently 
wrote to Governor Miller that a Sinn Fein banner had 
been erected over a state armory. The Governor investigated 
and found that it was the municipal flag of New York 
City!) Has your state any official patriotic songs? How 
often do you sing them? (Marylanders are excused from 
this part of the catechism.) Who represents you in the 
state legislature? What is his voting record? How does the 
school system of your state rank in comparison with neigh- 
bor states? What is the scholarly standing of your state 
university? What is the history of your state? When was 
it first settled or admitted to the Union? Can you name five 
of its greatest men? The school teaches American history; 
does it also teach the history of your state and your town? 
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Why not? There are at least forty-eight states with histories 
as romantic as those of European nations, perhaps yours 
is one of them! No one would dispute this of Massachusetts 
or Virginia, but every other state has had its heroic age 
of pioneers, men of a later generation but of the same blood 
and spirit as Miles Standish or John Smith. 

In cultivating a proper local pride we can take a leaf from 
the book of Europe. Our state constitutions imitate each 
other closely; the little Swiss cantons try the boldest poli- 
tical experiments, each for itself. The German is always at 
least as proud of being a Saxon or Bavarian as of being a 
German. The Irishman carries to the ends of the earth the 
honor of Cork and Donegal or Mayo as well as of Ireland 
in general. Even in centralized France everyone recognizes 
the subtle and separate. spiritual qualities of Brittany, 
Provence, Normandy and Touraine. Im this country the 
New England Yankee, the F. F. V., the blue-grass Ken- 
tuckian, the Californian and the Texan show an adequate 
(or more than adequate) local pride. But other states, 
equally worthy, have yet to “find themselves.” The more 
diversified and original the life of the states the richer will 
be the life of our nation as a whole. 


The Miracle of Progress 


By Allen Campbell 


TRAIT and narrow is the road of salvation for the 
S individual, we are told, but it is equally true that 

strait and narrow is the road of salvation for the 
race. The upward current in evolution is so slight and frail 
as compared with the random and meaningless mass of 
natural events that it is a standing miracle that there 
should have been any progress at all. Biologists tell us that 
man’s remote ancestors were of the general type of the ape, 
that these ape-like creatures were descended from mammals 
resembling the monkeys and lemurs, that these mammals 
had reptilian ancestors, descended in turn from amphibians 
and fishes, and these again from worm-like invertebrates 
and so on back to the first cell of living matter. But there 
are worms, fishes, reptiles, monkeys and apes still with us 
that show no tendency of evolving human traits. They 
missed the road at some point and ceased to progress. Some 
species of animals are even degenerate. 

Think of all the chances that might have prevented the 
development of human civilization! Savage man was a most 
vulnerable creature. He fought on barely equal terms with 
the big wild beasts that lived in the forest with him, and 
he did not understand at all his smaller but more dangerous 
foes, the germs of disease. Easily mankind might have been 
crowded off the earth by other species, just as man has 
himself killed off several species of bird and beast. Geologi- 
cal changes might have been equally fatal to human sur- 
vival. Suppose that the great glaciers of the ice age, 
contemporary with primitive man, had covered all of his 
hunting grounds. Suppose that chemical changes had made 
the air unbreathable by human lungs. Suppose that some 
blight had destroyed the food crops on which he depended, 
or that the fertile lands had subsided below the sea. 

Again, many conditions which would have permitted 
man’s survival would have prevented the development of 
civilization. It was tens of thousands of years, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, before men learned to use metals, 
build cities and write with letters. Distant tribes have re- 
mained on the savage level even down to the present day. 
The conditions requisite for progress are many. Without 
domesticated animals for food and transportation men could 
hardly have emerged from the hunting stage to pastoral 
and agricultural life. Without edible grains, wood for build- 
ing houses and ships, metals for fashioning tools and 
numerous other essential gifts of nature the whole human 
race would live at the eskimo level. Where would our great 
industrial development have been if by some lucky accident 
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ancient forests had not been buried under the earth until 
long ages of pressure had turned them to coal? It is true 
that developing science may find us substitutes for coal and 
wood and rubber and iron and other essentials of industrial 
civilization, but without the original gifts of nature should 
we have been able to find or even seek the substitutes? 


VEN civilization does not guarantee progress. The world 

is covered with the mighty relics of the past. Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, India, China, Persia, Mexico, 
Peru and remote islands of the Pacific have known phases 
of progress and development followed by periods of anarchy 
and decay. Only a thousand years ago the civilization of 
western Europe inherited from Greece and Rome seemed 
to have followed the Oriental civilizations into chaos. Had 
the raids of Norsemen and Tatars wiped out the centers 
of Christian culture, especially the monasteries, the whole 
achievement of Greece and Rome might have been lost to the 
world. The Black Death which wiped out half the popula- 
tion of Europe; what if it had been a trifle more virulent 
and left Europe a desert? Suppose that the Thirty Year’s 
War which temporarily shipwrecked the civilization of 
Germany and continued until England and France had 
been reduced to the same medieval condition. Suppose that 
when the first explorers had reached America they had 
found not a practically empty continent in which to spread 
European civilization but a land densely peopled with 
Asiatics. Suppose that the Spanish Armada had conquered 
England and supplanted the spirit of free inquiry which 
has made possible the great progress of the English speak- 
ing peoples by the mind-deadening rule of the Inquisition. 
Suppose that the recent Great War had ended in the 
triumph of the principle of despotism (whether .German or 
Russian matters little) or that it had continued until 
France, England and the United States were as bankrupt 
as Austria and as chaotic as Soviet Russia? In any of these 
possible cases, and a thousand others, our Western civiliza- 
tion might “have been a closed chapter in the book of 
history. 

The implication of these facts is plain. In no universe 
directed merely by chance could any animal species have 
evolved as far as civilized man. The chances against such 
an occurrence are shardly to be expressed in figures. Only 
within a very narrow range of favoring conditions is life 
possible, and the possibility of life is no guarantee that life 
will be evolved. Granting life, what is the chance that 
conditions will permit the evolution of the highly organized 
species with which we are most familiar? Granting the 


higher animals and even man, what would be fair betting 


odds against the evolution of a high civilization or that 
civilization, once established, would be progresive or perm- 
anent? “The struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest explain everything,”’ some would say. But a savage, 
or a skunk, or a leech, or even a rock is quite as “fit” in its 
own sphere, quite as well adapted to its environment, as 
Edison or Milton. What we wish to know is why the 
struggle for existence has led, in defiance of all probabili- 
ties, to continuous betterment; so that when one race or 
species finds its adjustment to the environment on a low 
level, some other animal or some other kind of man is 
impelled to seek a higher quality of life? 

Only one answer is possible, and that has been given 
long since by religion. A study of the course of evolution, 
the winding and perilous road along which our race has 
traveled, amounts to an absolute demonstration of the 
existence and the benevolence of God. Whatever perishes 
by the way, the work of creation continues. Halted in one 
direction it continues in another. Wise men for centuries 
have pointed to the fact of creation as evidence of the 
existence of a Creator, but science has turned probability 
into certainty by revealing the cunning tools of evolution 
with which the Architect did the work. 
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The Russian Famine 


ARLIER estimates put the number of Russians threat- 
B ened with death from hunger at 20,000,000 to 25,000,000; 
present estimates reduce the figure by about one half. As 
in the case of the Chinese famine, the first reports some- 
what exaggerated a situation which, in any case, was 
serious enough. In Siberia the crops seem to be almost 
normal, and in northern and western Russia they seem 
sufficient to keep the population alive tho not enough to 
permit of much aid being sent to the famine area. Even 
if the rest of Russia were abounding with food (which 
has not been the case at any time since the revolution) 
many persons would starve in the Volga valley before aid 
could be brought to them. At best Russia never had 
adequate transportation facilities, and the economic dis- 
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WHERE FAMINE SPREADS 


The shaded area indicates that part of Soviet Russia where the 
famine is most acute 


organization brought about by communism has practically 
wrecked the railway system of the country. The Russian 
trade delegation in London has admitted that “Our biggest 
problem is the absence of railway engines and fuel, which 
makes it very difficult to convey grain from Siberia to the 
famine areas.” 

Two-thirds of Russia, it is said, have been living on 
“hunger rations” (food just sufficient to maintain life and 
health) since the revolution. The peasants have usually 
been better off than the townsmen because they could, in 
a good season, raise enough for their immediate needs. 
Moscow and Petrograd and other big cities, the heart of 
Bolshevist strength, have suffered terribly at all times; 
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tho not much more so than some cities in central Europe, 
such as Vienna. Actual deaths by starvation have been 
common among the “bourgeoisie.” The workers and soldiers 
have been fed on meager rations by means of raids into the 
country. Bolshevist forces would go from farm to farm 
to force the peasants to yield their surplus grain. This 
policy resulted in the restriction of crops, which brought 
the danger of famine nearer, and also in uprisings which 
threatened the security of the Government. Yet it is diffi- 
cult to see what else could have been done to keep the towns 
alive, since Russian paper money has long since been utterly 
worthless to the peasant and the towns could not resort 
to barter while all industry was broken and disorganized. 
The United States Department of Commerce estimates that 
“industry in general has decreased over 90 per cent.” in 
Russia since the revolution. 

This is the general economic background against which 
the famine of the Volga districts stands out in bold relief. 
Down the course of this mighty river, the Mississippi of 
Russia, the crops have been wiped out by one of the hottest 
and dryest seasons Europe has ever experienced. Civil wars 
and revolutionary disturbances have ‘been particularly 
frequent in southern Russia and have retarded economic 
recovery. In this respect the anti-Bolshevist armies must 
share some of the blame with Bolshevism. Probably sea- 
sonal conditions were more acute, also, in the sunny south- 
land than in western Russia. Whatever causes have chiefly 
contributed to the situation, the fact is plain that the 
lower Volga region is in a situation quite different from that 
of other Russian provinces. It is the difference between 
shortage and famine; between hunger and _ starvation; 
between living on coarse, adulterated bread and dying on 
grass and bark. The Russian famine is not like the food 
shortages which visit many European and even American 
rural communities from time to time; it is a famine of 
the terrible Asiatic type, which slays whole villages to the 
last man and reckons its total death list by millions. China 
and India have often experienced it; Russia also, but never 
so'severely as now. 


Russia’s Appeal for Aid 


HE Soviet Government has formally recognized the 

existence of a widespread famine and at the same time 
admitted its inability to save the people in the hungry 
provinces without foreign aid, tho it claims to be doing all 
that is humanly possible under the circumstances. The 
official statement of the Soviet authorities graphically por- 
trays the terrible situation: 


The commission of the Central Executive Committee for Aid 
of the Hungry has recognized a state of famine in ten provinces, 
including Astrakhan, Tsaritzin, Saratov the German (Volga: 
Commune, Samara, Simbirsk, the Tartar and Tchuvask terri- 
tories, as well as districts of Ufa, Viatka and other places in 
that region. In these provinces on account of the prolonged 
drought the harvest has been completely destroyed and will give 
only 10 or 15 per cent. of normal. In some districts of these 
provinces the bad harvest affects only some cereals. 

The population of the ten provinces is about 18,000,000 people. 
Feeding the rural population according to the lowest standard 
that is, half the ordinary consumption, and not including animals, 
calls for 41,000,000 poods of wheat. (A pood is equal to about 
thirty-six pounds.) For the city population the need is 17,000,000 
poods. To sow fields in localities where the crop is absolutely 
lost there is needed before the 15th of September 15,000,000 
poods of wheat. 

In view of the absence of exact information as to the extent 
of the harvest of other districts of Russia it is as yet impossible 
to estimate the quantity of wheat which can be furnished by 
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Russia herself. In the stricken provinces there are no reserves 
of wheat and the gifts of other provinces can be only limited. 


The official statement goes on to deny the report that 
famine conditions were leading to political uprisings 
against Bolshevist rule. It is admitted that in certain 
localities “reat numbers of the population are seeking 
to migrate,” but it is claimed that these migrations were 
being aided by the Soviet authorities and thus far had 
“taken no form menacing social security or public order.” 
The Russian working class is praised for its spirit of 
devotion and self-sacrifice and 
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Hughes, “is advised that despite the repeated efforts of Dr. 
Nansen on its behalf to secure the release of the American 
prisoners in Russia, they are still held in a most serious 
plight. In the name of humanity the American Government 
demands of the Soviet authorities that these prisoners be 
at once released.” 

Dr. Nansen, it may be parenthetically stated, is the 
distinguished Norwegian Arctic explorer who, as a citizen 
of a neutral country, has interested himself in the return 
of prisoners of war held in Russia. The United States has 





it is admitted—a marvelous con- 
cession to come from a Bolshevist 
—that “those who before the 
revolution belonged to the priv- 
ileged classes are doing their 
utmost to help the hungry.” 
Aid is welcomed from every: 
country without regard to “ex- 
isting political relations” and 
the hope is expressed that “the 
Governments of other countries 
will not place before desires of 
their citizens any obstacle or 
any barriers.” In other words, 
the Bolshevist Government has 
been taught by famine that the 
present is a bad time for 
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carrying on a feud with foreign 
countries and for goading op- 
position parties to civil war. A temporary political truce 
seems to have been declared, for men prominent in anti- 
Bolshevist parties have been called into conference by the 
Soviet Government to help fight the famine. The President 
of the local Moscow Soviet is said to have promised to these 
volunteer aids that “the purely practical work of the com- 
mittee will meet with no obstacles from the central Gov- 
ernment or the local authorities, but rather with assistance 
at every step.” 


Brown in Chicago Daily News 


America’s Answer 


UPPORTING Secretary Hoover’s conditional offer of 
S relief, the Department of State notified the Soviet 
authorities that American aid was possible only if and 
when American political prisoners were released from 
captivity. “The ‘American Government,” wrote Secretary 








Kirby in New York World 
On the road to Moscow 








Pulling back the curtains 


never been formally at war with Russia, but the Bolsheviki, © 
considering the attitude of our Government unfriendly, 
have on many occasions interned or imprisoned Americans 
who happened to be in the country on the ground that they 
were “spies” or “conspirators.’”’ Other Americans have been 
taken prisoners because they were found in company with 
anti-Bolshevist armies, as in Poland and the Baltic repub- 
lies. Bolshevist policy toward these prisoners has shown 
no consistency. Sometimes they have been merely detained 
in Russia and refused passports to leave the country; 
sometimes they have been imprisoned under harsh condi- 
tions; sometimes they have been held in prison without 
trial and then abruptly released without cause assigned. 
Very few are at present known to be imprisoned. 

The Russian Government sent a conciliatory reply to 
the proposals made by Mr. Hoover on behalf of the American 
Relief Association stating that it found them “quite ac- 
ceptable, including the question of the release of American 
citizens.” Mrs. Harrison of Baltimore was the first prisoner 
to be released after the Soviet authorities had accepted 
the American conditions. She had been arrested for giving 
food to American and British prisoners without authoriza- 
tion and for having been in communication with anti-Bol- 
shevist Russians. If other Americans are released as 
promptly as has been promised there will be no difficulty 
in extending the work of the American Relief Association 
to Soviet Russia. 


The Silesian Compromise 


HE Supreme Council of the Allies has been’in session 

at Paris. The great question before it is the determina- 
tion of the German-Polish boundary in Upper Silesia. On 
this question the British and French have been almost as 
distinctly opposed as the Germans and the Poles, and 
gloomy rumors were frequent that the Silesian problem 
would result in an end to the “entente cordiale” which had 
already been severely strained by differences of opinion 
with respect to the settlement of the Turkish question and 
the fixation of the amount of wat indemnity to be exacted 
from Germany. Italy, Japan and the United States were 
also represented at the Paris meeting, but Ambassador 
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Harvey has been present merely as an observer and has 
taken no part in the debates. Under the Harding adminis- 
tration the United States has never interested itself in the 
Silesian question and takes sides neither with Britain nor 
France. Japan is equally indifferent. Italy is, rather cau- 
tiously, supporting the British position, tho Italian interest 
in the question is not very strong. 

The French position, which is also the Polish, is this: 
Germany is still to be dreaded; still to be counted an 
enemy. No positive injustice should be done to Germany, 
but any doubtful questions must be ruled in favor of 
friendly nations and against enemy nations. It is, there- 
fore, desirable that the industrial region of Upper Silesia 
should be given to Poland as a unit. This is justified by the 
fact that thruout the industrial region the Polish vote was 
strong and that in many places it was a majority vote. 
That Germany won the majority of votes for Upper Silesia 
as a whole has nothing to do with the case, since the Treaty 
of Versailles distinctly states that the boundary is to be 
fixed according to the result of the vote “by communes.” 
It will be enough to give Germany the part of Upper Silesia 
which lies to the west and north of the industrial district 
and where German votes were in a clear majority. 

The British position is this: The balance of power is to 
be kept on the continent of Europe, and it would be as 
disastrous to have Germany crippled by the loss of an 
essential industrial and mining area as to have a like mis- 
fortune befall any other country. If Germany is deprived 
to an excessive extent of her resourves it would injure the 
prospects of British foreign trade, and would also lessen 
the chances of getting any substantial war indemnities 
from Germany. The Polish Government is new and unstable 
and the Poles have endangered the peace of Europe by 
instigating a popular outbreak against the Allied authori- 
ties in Silesia. Under these circumstances it would be de- 
sirable to give the industrial region as a whole to Germany, 
especially in view of the fact that Germany won the 
plebiscite by a large majority and that some of the greatest 
industrial centers voted German. It will be enough to award 
the districts of Pless and Rybnik in the extreme south to 
Poland, as these were the only districts which were over- 
whelmingly and unmistakably Polish in the plebiscite. 

Finding that it was impossible to reconcile the two points 
of view, the Supreme Council of the Allies decided to trans- 
fer the whole Silesian problem from its own jurisdiction to 
that of the League of Nations. This not only put an end 
to a controversy which threatened to divide the French and 
British, but it gives the League of Nations the best oppor- 
tunity it has yet had to make its influence felt. Boundary 
disputes between minor nations, as the Aland Islands case 
between Finland and Sweden, have before this been settled 
by the League, but hitherto question involving the frontiers 
of Germany and the major interests of the Great Powers 
have been reserved for the Allied Supreme Council. The 
League was requested to arrive at a decision “at the earliest 
time possible,” because every day of uncertainty increases 
the tension between Germany and Poland. 


War in Morocco 


PAIN has a little colonial war on her hands which is 
J vonente much annoyance and no little humiliation to 
the Spanish Government. A band of Moorish rebels have 
risen against Spanish rule and have annihilated an expe- 
ditionary force sent to quell them. Emboldened by success, 
the Moors descended from their hills and laid siege to the 
town of Melilla. Melilla is a seaport containing a consider- 
able Spanish garrison. If it is captured by the Moors it 
will prove a terrible blow to the prestige of the European 
among the fanatical Moslems of northern Africa. 

Spain has not in modern times been very successful in 
colonial ventures. The bulk of the Spanish overseas empire 
was lost in the Spanish-American war, and even Spaniards 
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agree that in losing Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines 
the nation lost as much trouble as profit. Spain still holds 
some bits of land in Africa, the most valued of which is 
the strip of coastland in northern Morocco across the 
Straits of Gibraltar from the homeland. The greater part 
of Morocco is under French protection and-control. Ger- 
man envy of France’s predominance in northern Africa 
and the ineffective attempts of German diplomacy to pre- 
vent the “peaceful penetration” and absorption of Morocco 
by the French were main causes of the Great War, and 
the result of the war confirmed French ascendancy and 
destroyed German commercial and political influence. The 
French have had much difficulty in controlling their vast 
empire of northern Africa, extending over Algeria, Tunis, 
Morocco and the western Sahara, with its mixed popula- 
tion of Arabs, Berbers, Moors, negroid races, African Jews 
and European colonists, yet they have handled the military 
problem involved in ruling this empire with greater success 
than the Spaniards have experienced in keeping order in 
their little colonial domain in northern Morocco. Wars be- 
tween the Spanish garrison and the native inhabitants 
have been frequent and costly and sometimes, as in the 
present instance, the fortunes of battle have gone against 
the ruling power. 

















w hitelaw in London Passing Show 
DELILAH UP-TO-DATE 


Miss Columbia: “Now’s the time, boys, for us to give old 
Samson a hair-cut!” 


Japan Accepts 


HE Japanese Government has officially informed the 

United States that it will take part in the disarmament 
conference at Washington and that the suggested date of 
November 11 is perfectly acceptable. The frank and -unre- 
served participation of Japan in the conference assures 
that it will open in an atmosphere of hope and confidence, 
whatever difficulties may later arise. It had been feared that 
Japan might refuse to enter the conference, not because of 
any objection to disarmament, which appeals to the Jap- 
anese taxpayer very strongly, but because a general dis- 
cussion of questions of the Pacific might bring under review 
Japanese policies in China and Siberia. The cordial attitude 
of the Japanese Government was well phrased by a promi- 
nent Japanese official, who stated on behalf of his nation: 


Japan will not go to the Washington assembly surrounding 
herself with the mental idea that dangers of war exist in thé 
Far East. Such would be a false and destructive frame of mind 
to adopt, especially as we Japanese see no dangers of conflict in 
the Pacific. On the contrary, we will approach the deliberations 
in a constructive and receptive frame of mind, welcoming a dis- 
cussion by the nations of future policies and principles in the 
Far East in a spirit of coéperation. 


All the nations invited, Great Britain, the British Domin- 
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ions, France, Italy, Japan and China, expect to be repre- 
sented at the Washington conference. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the European nations will be unable to spare 
their Premiers from home duties for so long a period and 
will be represented by special delegates. Probably Secretary 
Hughes will be the chief representative of the United 
States; the rest of the American delegation, and even its 
number remains to be settled. 


Tax Increases Foreshadowed 


ECRETARY of the Treasury has submitted revised 

estimates to the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives and made recommendations for 
vevision of national taxes. So far from being able tg 
promise any reduction,in expenditure, Secretary Mellon 
plainly informed Congress that unless the expenses of the 
Government were cut by $250,000,000 there would have to 
be an actual increase in taxation. He declared: 

Taxation and tax revision depend upon public expenditures. 
According to the latest advices received from the spending depart- 
ments and after taking into account all estimated reductions in 
expenditure reported to date, the Treasury estimates that the 
total expenditure for the fiscal year 1922 for which provision 
should be made out of the current revenues of the Government 
will be about $4,550,000,000. . . . . This means that if additional 
taxes are to be avoided, there must be additional effective cuts 
in ordinary expenditure of over $250,000,000 and that even if 
such cuts were assured the internal revenue yield for the year 
could not safely be permitted to fall below $3,570,000,000, the 
estimated yield under existing law. 

Secretary Mellon discussed individual tax schedules. He 
estimated that the new tariff would yield $70,000,000 ad- 
ditional revenue in 1922 and $150,000,000 in 1923. He 
favored the repeal of the excess profits tax “which is 
rapidly becoming unproductive” and advocated the substi- 
tution of a five per cent. increase in the rate of the cor- 
poration income tax and the repeal of the $2,000 exemption 
now granted to corporations. He favored limiting the 
individual income tax to a maximum rate not exceeding 
40 per cent. on the highest incomes, to be reduced in later 
years to 33 per cent.; this not on the ground that the very 
rich were being too heavily taxed but because the “total 
net income subject to the higher surtax rates is rapidly 
cwindling, and funds which would otherwise be invested 
in productive enterprize are being driven into fields which 
do not yield taxable income.” 

This part of Secretary Mellon’s proposal for tax revision 
covers familiar ground. More 
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Marcus in New York Times 


“Hey! What about my suit?” 





increased taxes came as a distinct shock to Congress and the 
country. Representative Mondell, Republican leader in the 
House, believes that the gloomy forecasts of the Secretary 
of the Treasury were mistaken, and that it will be possible 
to cut expenses by $500,000,000 and repeal the excess profits 
tax, the transportation, tax and many minor taxes without 
adopting any of the substitute taxes proposed by Secretary 
Mellon. There will be particular opposition to the increase 
in postal rates and to the two cent tax on bank checks. F 

Inspired by Secretary Mellon’s gloomy prophecies, Con- 
gress is making a serious effort to cut expenses below what 
had seemed to be possible. Senator Borah talked of further 
reduction of the army, already cut to 150,000 men, and a 
very cold reception was given to appropriation proposals 
for a soldiers’ bonus and for meeting the losses of the 
Shipping Board. “Retrenchment” is the present slogan of 
the Republican majority, which fears that new taxes might 
make it in 1922 a Republican minority. 


Senate Bans Beer 


HE Senate has followed the lead of the House of 
Representatives in enacting the Willis-Campbell bill, 
supplementary to the Volstead Act. This 





comment was caused by his dis- 
cussion of some of the minor 
and miscellaneous sources of 
internal revenue. He suggested 
the reduction of the transporta- 
tion tax by half in 1922 and its 
entire repeal by the end of the 
year. Certain taxes on ice cream, 
soft drinks, and wearing ap- 
parel, now largely evaded, may 
be repealed, and taxes on cos- 
metics, perfumes and patent 
medicines transferred to the 
producer or importer. Docu- 
mentary stamp taxes may be 
doubled, a two cent tax placed 
on bank checks, letter postage 
increased from two to three 
cents and postcard stamps from 
one to two cents, a Federal 
license tax imposed on motor 
vehicles, averaging about $10 a 
vehicle, and substantial increases 








measure prohibits physicians from pre- 
scribing beer as medicine, limits the 
amount of wine and whiskey which can 
be prescribed, and makes sundry other 
changes in the prohibition enforcement 
code. On August 8 the measure came to a 
vote in the Senate. It passed by 29 votes 
to 20 and a motion to recommit the bill 
was lost by 23 votes to 38. 

It was a complete victory for the friends 
of stringent prohibition. But in order to 
guard personal liberty from improper in- 
vasion by enforcement officers an amend- 
ment offered by Senator Stanley of Ken- 
tucky was adopted forbidding any en- 
forcement officer to “search the property 
or premises of any person without prev- 
iously having a search warrant as pro- 
vided by law” and also forbidding any 
person not a duly authorized agent of the 
United States to invade any individual’s 
constitutional rights on the pretense that 
he is acting as such an agent. 








made in the taxes on cigarets 
and tobacco products. 
These proposals for new and 


Stinson in Dayton Daily News 


The bill now goes to a conference of 


No difference where it starts, we know where both Houses of Congress to consider the 
it always lands 


amendment added in the Senate. 
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Fusion in New York 


HE great quadrennial anti-Tammany campaign has 
been advanced another stage. A coalition committee 
composed of Republicans, independents and independent 
Democrats has agreed upon a “slate” of candidates, and 
the Republican leaders in the various boroughs have agreed 
to support it at the primaries and later, if sucessful, at the 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
FOR THE LOVE O° MIKE! 
One result of the Tammany regime 


polls. In this way the policy of “fusion” of the various 
reform elements of New York City has triumphed over 
the more risky plan, favored at first by some of the party 
leaders, of nominating a straight Republican ticket to cap- 
ture the city from Tammany Hall without non-partizan 
aid. 

Henry Curran was recommended for mayor. He is at 
present President of the Borough of Manhattan, a Repub- 
lican of long experience in city politics, and a veteran of the 
Great War. His chief colleague on the Fusion ticket is Senator 
Charles Lockwood of Brooklyn, who won great distinction 
in the legislature by conducting an investigation of the 
housing situation. For a long time the coalition committee 
inclined to Mr. Lockwood as head of the city ticket, but a 
factional fight developed in the Republican organization in 
Brooklyn between United States Senator Calder, who sup- 
ported Mr. Lockwood, and Jacob Livingston who opposed 
him. As a compromise Mr. Curran was designated the com- 
mittee’s choice for mayor and Senator Lockwood was named 
for Comptroller. The third place on the city-wide ticket, 
the Presidency of the Board of Aldermen, was given to 
Vincent Gilroy, a young Democratic lawyer who formerly 
supported Mayor. Hylan. 

New York has the direct primary in municipal election. 
Hence the slate agreed on by the coalition committee has 
no legal standing until it has been approved by the Repub- 
lican voters at the primaries. Four candidates for mayor 
will enter the Republican primaries: Borough President 
Curran, backed by the Republican organization and by the 
independents and reform elements generally; President La 
Guardia of the Board of Aldermen, a popular Italian- 
American politician who rejected a renomination for his 
present office in the hope of capturing the mayoralty; 
William Bennett, who captured the Republican primaries in 
1917 and thus assured the defeat of Mayor Mitchel, and 
Judge Haskell of Brooklyn, who is running as an anti- 
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prohibitionist. An attempt was made to bring about an anti- 
Fusion alliance within the Republican primaries by placing 
La Guardia, Haskell and Bennett all on the same ticket. 
But all three men coveted the mayoralty for themselves 
and were unwilling to accept minor places on the ticket even 
to carry the primaries. Fortunately for Fusion hopes, it 
appears that none of these candidates will carry their feud 
beyond the primaries. Whoever is nominated at the primaries 
will expect the support of the Republican organization; 
whoever is defeated will accept the popular verdict and not 
divide the anti-Tammany vote on election day by running 
a separate ticket. 

The situation in the opposing camp is very different. 
Mayor Hylan appears to be certain of renomination for he 
Ras the official backing of Tammany Halli and the support 
of the Hearst newspapers. Some Democrats, even some 
chieftains of Tammany, do not like the mayor personally 
nor consider him an efficient executive, but they recognize 
that he has become the figurehead and symbol of the fight 
against “up-state domination” and the Republican state 
administration of Governor Miller. Tammany has nomi- 
nated Mr. Craig, the present incumbent, for Comptroller, 
and Dock Commissioner Hulbert for president of the Board 
of Aldermen. It is not anticipated that the Democratic pri- 
maries will disturb the “slate” endorsed by Tammany. 

Coincidently with the municipal campaign there is an 
investigation of the city administration authorized by the 
state legislature. The Meyer investigating committee has 
commenced the examination of witnesses. Mayor Hylan 
when called to the stand laid the blame for the high cost of 
municipal administration on the mandatory legislation 
passed by the state legislature. He admitted that the city 
was exceeding its legal debt limit, but insisted that it was 
impossible to effect any economies so long as the state 
legislature could compel the municipal administration to 
pay out money for any purpose. On cross-examination he 
professed ignorance of the details of New York City finance. 
He was forced continually to admit his inability to answer 
the most elementary questions as to his administration. The 
press of New York City gave great publicity to the mayor’s 
testimony for, with the exception of the Hearst papers, 
Democratic and Republican newspapers are alike support- 
ing Fusion. 




















Unde: wood & Underwood 


Enrico Caruso, greatest singer of his age, died in Naples on 
August 2, in his forty-ninth year. This photograph, taken on the 
steamer as he was leaving the United States for the last time, 
shows the famous tenor with his daughter Gloria, to whom, ac- 
cording to Italian law, the bulk of his fortune will belong 




















Everyone Replies Except 
the President 


Samples from the storm of comments roused by the Open Letter to 
President Harding which we published in the Independent of June 25 


Tick. 


We are glad that some one has had the courage to ask Mr. 
Harding what he intends to do with the promises he made before 
election in regard to the United States assuming her share in 
the problems of world reconstruction and preserving inter- 
national good will.—Christian World. 


Tock. 


No answer to Hamilton Holt’s ultimatum to President Hard- 
ing, thereby creating a situation that would justify Mr. Holt in 
breaking off diplomatic relations with the United States.— 
Springfield Union. 


Tick. 


What Mr. Holt wants to know is just what the entire people 
of the country want to know, and this is, what is Mr. Harding 
going to’ do.—Carrie Chapman Catt in the Woman Citizen. 


Tock. 


We believe Mr. Holt is a dangerous counsellor. . . . It is not 
for him to propound questions to the President of the United 
States after he has been in office only four months.—Minneapolis 
Journal. 


Tick. 


The questions being submitted to the President by Hamilton 
Holt are being asked in one form or another by people in all 
walks of life, and they will have to be answered.—Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. 


Tock. 


I am a reader of The Independent and of the daily press, and 
I note that you are going to wreck the Harding Administration 
if the President does not do what you want him to do on the 
question of world peace. 

Now, Ham, you tried to do great things in the late election 
and made great predictions what the American electorate was 
going to do to the opponents of Wilson’s peace program, and after 
the votes were counted it developed that you had made a merry 
ass of yourself as usual.—N. J. Johnson, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Tick. 
Certainly Mr. Holt’s question is pertinent—Fort Worth News. 
Tock. 
The Holt letter is impertinent—Albany Journal. 
; Tick. 


Editor Hamilton Holt, with that fearlessness and frankness 
characteristic of him, has called upon the President to show his 
hand. Mr. Holt is quite within his proper rights in making this 
demand.—Dayton News. 


Tock. 


Well, my advice to you, Warren, is when you get a letter like 
this Mr. Holt wrote, you write and ask him where was he in 
the election, and when he stammers and says he was for Governor 
Cox on account of Governor Cox being for the League of Nations, 
you tell him to go to Governor Cox and get it fixed up.—Joy LH. 
House in the Philadelphia Ledger. 


Tick. 


I congratulate you on your letter to President Harding con- 
cerning the League of Nations. It was timely, forceful, and ad- 
mirably put.—William G. McAdoo. 


Tock. 


I presume any American citizen has a right to address the 
President, but there will be some people who will question your 
good task under all the circumstances.—S. I. Heaton, Independ- 
ence, Kansas. 


Tick. 


How cruelly unkind is Hamilton Holt! He has deliberately 
tried to put President Harding in a hole by insisting that the 





President fish or cut bait in matters foreign—The New Re- 
public. 


Tock. 


Last fall’s voting proved conclusively that Mr. Hamilton Holt 
had no adequate conception of the state of public sentiment.— 
Cleveland Examiner. . 


Tick. 
Hamilton Holt has reminded President Harding of certain 


questions which must be in the minds of everyone whose thoughts 
earry beyond Sandy Hook.—New York Globe. 


Tock. 


There need be no doubt in anyone’s mind that Hamilton Holt, 
the New York publisher, is an estimable gentleman and a citizen 
of lofty purposes. At the same time a discerning public is war- 
ranted in suspecting that there are periods when Mr. Holt’s 
stomach is in condition somewhat similar to that of the impetuous 
and indiscreet lad who at this season of the year indulges too 
freely in green unripe apples.—Indianapolis Star. 


Tick. 
If Mr. Harding ever thought the pro-league Republicans would 
let him off from his promise to establish the equivalent of the 


League, Hamilton Holt’s open letter serves notice that he made 
a great mistake—Newark Evening News. 


Tock. 


Hamilton Holt is doing his best to offset Secretary Weeks’ 
effort to give the President a pleasant vacation—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 

Tick. 


Some suspect that President Harding would have difficulty in 
complying with Hamilton Holt’s request that having rejected 
the League of Nations he shall make a clear explanation of the 
details of his Association.—Boston Globe. 


Tock. 


Ham Holt warns President Harding that he must produce a 
world peace association forthwith or be denounced as a politician. 
and Ham is some denouncer.—Washington Post. 


Tick. 


Of course, Mr. Harding will not reply to Hamilton Holt’s 
letter asking him to announce to the public his plan for an As- 
sociation of Nations the President said while he was a candidate 
that he would seek to have established instead of the League of 
Nations. Mr. Harding has no such plan.—Petersburg (Va.) Index. 


Tock. 


Maybe Editor Hamilton Holt is aspiring to become the George 
Harvey of the present administration.—IJndianapolis Star. 


Tick. 


Hamilton Holt says President Harding should “come across” 
with that Association plan of his. Have a heart, Ham !— 
Charleston News. , 


Tock. 


People like Hamilton Holt who try to smoke Mr. Harding 
out must suspect that he uses a gas mask.—St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. 

Tick-Tock. 
My Dear Mr. Horr: 

I have your letter. In reply I wish to assure you that the 
concatenation of federated concordance of the world’s humanity 
will enersage the probabilities of further reflected assertions of 
the sublimity of the desire to live with harmony among men. 

Pursuing this desiderated motive, I shall assemble the con- 
science of freely ordained righteousness and give expression to the 
moulded codrdination of comity and immeasurable personification 
of the justness of an encouraged community of kindred spirits. 

Trusting that this answers your questions satisfactorily, I am 
yours very truly, WARREN G. HARDING. 

° —St. Louis Star. 
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Here Are Books—and Books 


Where the People Rule 


Modern Demecracies, by Viscount 
Bryce, takes rank with De Tocque- 
ville’s account of American democracy 
and Mill’s essays on Liberty and Rep- 
resentative Government as one of the 
greatest contributions made to the 
study of free government. In some re- 
spects, it is indeed of greater value 
than the political speculations of 
Burke, Mill, Ostrogorski, Acton, Maine, 
Rousseau, Bryce’s own earlier works 
and all the other classics on the po- 
litical science shelf of the college 
library because democracy is so new a' 
fact in the world that the best books 
become slightly antiquated in a decade. 
A generation ago there was much 
speculation about how democratic in- 
stitutions would work if tried; today 
these theories have been refuted or 
confirmed by actual experience. 

Altho Lord Bryce touches incident- 
ally—and illuminatingly—on republi- 
can and democratic experiments in 
Spanish America and in the recently 
revolutionized parts of Europe, he gives 
intensive study to only six Govern- 
ments; those of the United States, 
France, Switzerland, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. He deliber- 
ately omits consideration of the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain on the 
ground that as an Englishman he could 
not be expected to view its problems 
impartially and objectively. He passes 
lightly over the newly established 
democracies of Europe, Asia and Latin 
America because they have either too 
recently established their free institu- 
tions to assure a fair test of their 
working, or because their constitutions 
are democratic in name only and in 
practise are dictatorships or  oli- 
garchies. In the six nations considered 
free institutions have “roots” in popu- 
lar habit and tradition and by their 
merits and defects the case for democ- 
racy must stand or fall. The bulk of 
the work is devoted to a close com- 
parison of the six free nations, as to 
the form of their institutions and the 
method of their working in the inter- 
est of the public welfare. Every state- 
ment he makes is buttressed by years 
of personal observation and study in 
the countries considered, as well as by 
extensive research into the literature 
of politics. 

The author’s practical conclusions 
are very optimistic. Democracy, he 
concludes, has maintained national de- 
fense and public order as well as any 
other form of government, it has gen- 
erally improved legislation and done 
most for the interests of the poor, and 
has, on the whole, produced the best 
working government of any type of 
constitution among highly civilized 
peoples. On the other hand, it has not 
eliminated class selfishness and the 
revolutionary spirit as had been ex- 
pected, nor has it attracted the ablest 
men to political leadership. It has been 
frequently corrupt; tho no more so 
than many oligarchical or autocratic 
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goverhments. He doubts if democracy 
is at all suited to Asiatic and African 
peoples or even to tropical America 
and eastern Europe, as democracy re- 
quires more than any other form of 
government a high quality in its citi- 
zens. Of the democracies which now 
exist he ranks Switzerland as in most 
respects the best. The United States 
he considers the most successful ex- 
periment in democracy on a _ large 
scale and praises the dignity and 
strength of the central Government 
and the enlightenment and good will 
of the average American citizen. The 
chief defects in our democracy appear 
to him to be the low grade of human 
material interested in “practical poli- 
tics,” the corruption of the cities, the 
spoils system in the civil service, the 
unregulated flood of private bills and 
local appropriations in the legislatures 
and in Congress, and the multiplica- 
tion of elective offices which destroys 
effective responsibility. The British 
Dominions have less civic corruption 
than the United States, but suffer 
equally from the inferior quality of 
their political leaders, and Australia 
has a peculiar problem of her own in 
the radicalism and violence of the 
labor unions. France is less successful 
than the English-speaking common- 
wealths, in his opinion, because there 
is no local self-government and be- 
cause the bitter antagonism between 
clericals and anti-clericals and between 
the rich bourgeoisie and the radical 
workingmen hampers the growth of a 
community of public spirit. 


Modern Democracies, 
2 vols. Macmillan. 


by Viscount Bryce. 


Good Stories 


American democracy is founded on 
the theory that any man can be presi- 
dent; the modern American novel is 
founded on the theory that any man 
can be a hero. The less distinguished, 
the more average he is, the better. 
Henry G. Aikman’s Zell carries the 
idea about as far as it is possible to 
carry it. When you finish the book you 
have only the haziest idea of what the 
hero looks like and no very clear con- 
ception of his individuality and yet 
you have the strongest kind of sympa- 
thy for him, you care a lot what hap- 
pens to him. Zell has a sordid, drab 
sort of life; a quarrelling father and 
mother, finally divorced, a mournfully 
plain sister, an abortive love affair, 
the wrong sort of wife, “almost happy” 
is as far as he ever gets. His is the 


kind of life you see around you by the 


thousand, and usually prefer not to 
think about, but now you have to think 
about it for, with the exception of a 
few strange and unforgivable words, 
the book is extraordinarily well writ- 
ten. Whether you like it or not is an- 
other matter. 

Elsie Singmaster’s Ellen Levis is 
drab in quite another way. Ellen is 
not an average person, at least she 
is not supposed to be; the background is 


the uncommon enough one of a Sev- 
enth Day Baptist community in Penn- 
sylvania; the plot is interesting; there 
are some well drawn characters, but 
Miss Singmaster has a curious way of 
taking all life and color out of her 
books. They have very much the effect 
of the landscape on a “continued 
cloudy” day, the structure of the trees 
and grass and bushes is perfectly cor- 
rect, your reason tells you that they 
are alive and growing, but you don’t 
feel as if they were. 

The Sand Doctor is likewise a thoroly 
American novel, but its hero is not a 
thoroly average man. He is a young 
general practitioner of talent and indi- 
viduality, who ought to have been a 
nerve specialist. His wife is gay, 
charming and ambitious. The third 
angle of the triangle is a curious, and 
quite convincing, case of dual person- 
ality. The plot machinery makes a good 
deal of noise toward the end, but on 
the whole it is a very good story. Ar- 
nold Mulder has succeeded in doing, 
too, that thing so often attempted in 
vain, making the country in which the 
tale is set a vital and interesting part 
of the book. The sand dunes about 
Lake Michigan take on, as he writes 
of them, a vivid, dramatic personality. 

Another tale in which background 
plays an important role is Alaska 
Man’s Luck, by Hjalmar Rutzebeck. 
This is the curiously naive diary of 
a young Danish-American who went 
up to the Land of Snows to make a 
home for the girl of his choice. He 
beats his way north on freight cars, 
he has all sorts of wild adventures 
with bears and rivers and mountains, 
he goes prospecting, he works in a 
lumber camp, he spends a year in jail, 
and finally he stakes his claim and 
begins to clear his farm. His mental 
reactions to his adventures, the men 
he meets, and the beauty of the coun- 
try, are set down in so simple and 
whole-souled a fashion that it is im- 
possible not to accept,them as sincere. 
The book falls in the “human docu- 
ment” class and as such is decidedly 
interesting. 

Seed of the Sun is Wallace Irwin in 
a serious mood, a serious mood in- 
duced by the contemplation of the Jap- 
anese in California. Considered simply 
as a story the book is an entertaining 
one of the idle hour type. Considered 
as propaganda there is a certain shal- 
lowness about it; there is, to change 
the metaphor, too much playing to the 
gallery. The racial problem on the Pa- 
cific coast is certainly a matter for 
national consideration, but, whatever 
your opinion on it may be, this is not 
a very helpful contribution to the dis- 
cussion. . 

The very numerous admirers of Mary 
Roberts Rinehart’s stories will find her 
latest novel, A Poor Wise Man, pre- 
cisely what they would have ordered. 
Its hero is slightly reminiscent of “K,” 
and so is its plot. But altho there is 
nothing startlingly original about the 
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book it has the characteristics that 
have made Mrs. Rinehart’s writings 
deservedly popular. 

Another American novelist who writes 
to the formula of wide popularity: is 
Nina Wilcox Putnam. Jt Pays to Smile 
is an ideal book to keep any average 
reader entertained ‘for several hours 
with the adventures of Freedom Tal- 
bot, New England spinster, who an- 
swered an advertisement for “An in- 
digent old lady of impeccable social 
standing, to act as chaperon to a com- 
non young girl.” As it turned out it 
was Peaches who undertook Miss Tal- 
bot’s training; in their travels from 
New York to Monte Carlo there is as 
much laughter and melodramatic plot 
as any one story can stand. 


Zell, by Henry G. Aikman. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Ellen Levis, by Elsie Singmaster. Houghton 
Miffin Co. The Sand Doctor, by Arnold 
Mulder, Houghton Mifflin Co. Alaska Man’s 
Luck, by Hjalmar Rutzebeck. Boni & Liv- 
orien. Seed of the Sun, by Wallace Irwin. 

H. Doran & Co. A Poor Wise Man, by 
.. Roberts Rinehart. G. H. Doran & Co. 
It Pays to Smile, by Nina Wilcox Putnam. 
G. H. Doran & Co. 


Joseph Hodges Choate 


There is perhaps no better way to 
read history than in the lives of men 
who stand out as leaders and expon- 
ents of their times. Such a man was 
Joseph Hodges Choate, who during the 
momentous half century between the 
end of the Civil War and America’s 
entrance into the World War served 
his country in the forefront of national 
affairs. 

In The Life of Joseph Hodges 
Choate, his biographer, Edward San- 
ford Martin, has gathered, chiefly by 
means of personal leters, with occa- 
sional explanatory passages, a very 
human chronicle of the great lawyer’s 
life: his boyhood in Salem, Massachu- 
setts; his schooldays at Harvard, to 
which he was devotedly loyal chruout 
his whole life; his early days of prac- 
tising law in New York; his marriage 
there in 1861 to Miss Carrie D. Ster- 
ling, of whom he wrote to his mother: 

Pure and modest, sincere and unaffected, 
bright and entertaining, even tempered 
and amiable as I am, and every bit as 
proud, the only unfavorable criticism that 
I have to make about her is that she has 
taken a very exaggerated view of my 
merits, from which time of course will 
abate much. 

An undercurrent of happiness in his 
marriage runs thru all the following 
fifty-six years of Mr. Choate’s life. In 
the increasing pressure of his profes- 
sional career he found time to enjoy 
genuine companionship with his fam- 
ily; his biography is humanized by 
frequent quotations from letters to his 
wife and children. 

“I worked like a Trojan at law,” 
says Mr. Choate in the reminiscent re- 
view of his life which prefaces this 
biography. 

For nearly forty years (to be exact, for 
thirty-seven years), until I had the honor 
to be appointed ambassador to England in 
1899, I labored steadily at the preparation, 
trial and arguments of cases in the courts, 
with hardly a break from the first Monday 
of October round to the last Friday of 
June. In the course of that time I dis- 
posed of an enormous number of cases, 
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Tools of Industry 


In industry, art, science, in 
fact in all kinds of work, good 
results require good imple- 
ments kept in good condition. 


If the right sort of imple- 
ment is important to an in- 
dividual workman, efficient 
tools for industry and com- 
merce are a Vital necessity to 
the nation. 


Telephone service is one 
of the tools of American in- 
dustry and commerce in most 
common use and upon which 
much depends. The Amer- 
ican public cannot afford to 
let this tool get dull. 


To provide over twelve 
million subscribers with tele- 
phone connection; to trans- 
mit the vibrations of the 
human voice thirty million 
times a day and from any 
point to any other point 
throughout the land, de- 
mands an expensive mechan- 
ism of the highest order of 
scientific precision, and an 
efficient organization. 


It is the aim of the Bell 
Telephone System, with the 
cooperation of the public, to 
be the most dependable tool 
of American industry. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


toward Better Service 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





BRONZE ™21.1s 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foun 
(Dept. 24) 556 W. 27th St., New Fork City 


WRITE FOR PAY ter newspapers and magazines. 


Correspondents and story writers 
make big money. Copyright book telling how sent FREE 
by editor on request. Press Reporting Syndicate, 973 
Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
issue; any field, carefully read and con- 
sidered. Published in A-1 style. if accepted. 
Copy MUST be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. RoxBurGH Pur. 
Co., INc., Boston, Mass. Established 1898. 
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BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS VISION 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 


of people with great satisfaction. 


The Bon- 


Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 


the eyes and lids. 


It cleanses, soothes, and 


rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 


a help to better eyesight, 
He knows. He will 
without question, 


Ask your druggist. 
i refund your money 
if you are dissatisfied. 


There is no other home eye treatment like 


Bon-Opto. 
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steadily growing in importance and diffi- 
culty, and without any failure of health. 
This was a rare blessing. 

In the latter part of the biography 
there are many fragments from ad- 
dresses and letters that give some of 
Mr. Choate’s stimulating reactions to 
the war, in which he urged early Amer- 
ican participation. When on April 30, 
1917, he spoke at the Harvard Club at 
a dinner to General Wood, a note of 
his address described him thus: 

Whenever and wherever he spoke, his 
wonderful voice, like the vibrant notes of 
a great organ, carried without effort to the 
furthest corners of the hall, and he could 
always be heard even when younger men 
shouted in vain. His voice, like his beau- 
tiful, clear handwriting, never failed him. 
To have heard him once was never to for- 
get him. His tall figure, somewhat bowed 
in later years; his massive head with its 
thick, gray hair; his humorous smile; his 
sallies of wit; his occasional swift sar- 
casm; his earnestness when wrong de- 
manded denunciation or right merited 
praise; his fine and lofty patriotism; his 
resonant voice—all gave him a power to 
charm and sway men rarely equaled. 


The Life of Joseph Hodges Choate, by Ed- 
ward Sanford Martin. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Russia’s Road to Ruin 


There is already quite a bibliography 
of able works by journalists and his- 
torians on the Russian revolution, but 
very few of these books have the char- 
acter of standard history. This is not 
to be wondered at, when it is remem- 
bered how chaotic and confused a revo- 
lution can be, the havoc it plays with 
official archives, and the wild prejudices 
it awakes on one side or the other 
among those who chronicle it. Not until 
our own generation has it been possible 
to write a lucid and impartial account 
of the French Revolution, tho it took 
place more than a century ago. The 
nearest approach to a clear, straight- 
forward, orderly narrative of the Rus- 
sian revolution comes from the veteran 
pen of Professor Ross. The Russian 
Bolshevik Revolution is only the first 
half of the story, the period during 
which the Bolsheviki wrested power 
from the provisional government of 
Lvov and Kerensky, but we are prom- 
ised a second book on The Russian So- 
viet Republic which will give an ac- 
count of the way in which the Bolshe- 
viki have used their power. 

Professor Ross’s chief work has been 
disentangling the thread of narrative 
from the mass of rumors, wild reports, 
false accusations and highly colored 
descriptions with which it has been as- 
sociated rather than the elucidation of 


new facts. Yet he clears up some puz- 
zles. 


Thus the famous “order number 
one” which demoralized the Russian 
army by creating soldiers’ committees 
at the front was not the work of the 
provisional Government but of the Pet- 
rograd Soviet, and even so was origin- 
ally intended to apply only to the Petro- 
grad garrison and not to the combat- 
ants in the trenches. Indeed, the upshot 
of the whole history shows that the 
ability of the provisional Government 
has been generally underestimated, and 
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that it failed because the revolutionary 
masses were from the beginning be- 
yond its control and not because of its 
own mistakes, tho these were not lack- 
ing. : 

Professor Ross clears the Bolshe- 
viki of the charge of being German 
agents and considers them not responsi- 
ble for the military insurrection of 
July, 1917, but he condemns them 
strongly for the overthrow of the Con- 
stituent Assembly in which the moral 
authority of the revolution was cen- 
tered. 


The Russian Bolshevik Revolution, 
ward Alsworth Ross. Century Co. 


Englishmen of Mark 


The British public just now is much 
excited over an anonymous journalist 
terming himself “A Gentleman With 
a Duster,” who has been dusting off 
The Mirrors of Downing Street and 
depicting some of the most prominent 
Englishmen of the day, such as Lloyd 
George, Admiral Fisher, Winston 
Churchill, Lord Northcliffe and Lord 
Leverhulme. In its general tone of 
liberalism, its genial satire, its obvious 
striving for a fair estimate, and the 
keen edge of its style the book greatly 
resembles a similkr collection of char- 
acterizations of English personalities 
which we reviewed some months ago, 
“Uncensored Celebrities,’ by E. T. 
Raymond. 

But it would be hazardous to con- 
clude that both books were neces- 
sarily from the same hand, as the 
Gentleman With a Duster has a point 
of view of his own, and is not without 
some pet prejudices. He ranks Haldane 
highest among the British statesmen 
of today and holds that nv man was 
ever “so basely deserted by his. col- 
leagues and so scandalously traduced 
by his opponents”; whereas Mr. Ray- 
mond, tho conceding the patriotism of 
Lord Haldane and the folly of the 
charge of “pro-Germanism” brought 
against him, considers him “the least 
reliable of advisers.” Our real reason 
for mentioning these two books to- 


by Ed- 


‘ gether is not to start a new Bacon- 


Shakespeare controversy, but to per- 
suade the reader to obtain both for his 
own pleasure and wider knowledge of 
English politics. 

Some of the characterizations by the 
Gentleman With the Duster are a de- 
light. Thus he sweeps Mr. Asquith 
out of existence in one contemptuous 
sentence: “Nothing in Mr. Asquith’s 
career is more striking than his fall 
from power: it was as if a pin had 
dropped.” Lord Kitchener is praised 
for his single-minded devotion to duty 
and the author remarks that “a single 
virtue passionately held can carry even 
a second-class mind to genuine great- 
ness.” Of Lord Robert Cecil, whom the 
author admires as a liberal but con- 
siders too gentle and subtle for practi- 
cal politics: “It is a thousand pities, I 
think, that he is not a fanatic... . 
Humanity may be thankful that St. 
Paul was without a sense of hum- 
or.” 


The Mirrors of Downing Street, by A Gentle- 
man With a Duster. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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The Aftermath of War 


THe Boys’ BooK OF THE WoRLD War, by 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard). Five hundred pages of narrative of the 
Great War. In the main accurate, but misrep- 
resénts President Wilson’s diplomacy. 


CANADA AT WAR, 1914-1918, by J. Castell 
Hopkins (Doran). A comprehensive history in 
attractive form of Canada’s part in the war, 
including not only the heroism of the troops at 
the front but also the far-reaching support of 
the people back home. 


Sm ARCHIBALD Murray’s DesPATCHES (Dut- 
ton). A reprint de luxe of the records of the 
British campaign of 1916-1917 against the Turk, 
using Egypt as a base of operations and the 
wilderness of Sinai for a theater of war. A 
portfolio of maps accompanies the book. 


Tae Peace TANGLE, by John F. Bass (Mac- 
millan). A hostile view of the work of the 
peacemakers at Paris: contending that the set- 
tlement at which they arrived was in violation 
of the terms of the armistice and has brought 
political and economic chaos on central Europe. 


Tue ArT oF FIGHTING, by Rear Admiral 
Bradley A. Fiske (Century Co.). An aecount 
of the development of the science of strategy 
from the earliest times. Very clear, lucid and 
thoughtful in its analysis of the principles of 
the military art, but occasionally weak on the 
historical side. 


Secrets oF CREWE House, by Sir Campbell 
Stuart (Hodder and Stoughton). An account 
of the British wartime propaganda, especially 
ii enemy countries. Contains a great mass of 
testimony from the German side as to the im- 
portant part Allied propaganda played in de- 
moralizing the armies of the Central Powers. 


INVENTIONS OF THE GREAT War, by A. Rus- 
sell Bond (Century Co.). Interesting descrip- 
tions in everyday language of the ships, tanks, 
airplanes, submarines, mines, camouflage and 
wireless telephony. Secrets of the five year 
rivalry between the inventors of the offense and 
the inventors of the defense now first revealed. 


THe ARMY OF 1918, by Colonel Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick (Harcourt, Brace and Howe). A very 
frank and somewhat dogmatic discussion of 
the merits and defects of the American mili- 
tary machine during the Great War. The 
author believes that compulsory military service 
in war and peace is the only efficient basis for 
national defense. 


Army MENTAL TEsTs, by Clarence S. Yoakum 
and Robert M. Yerkes (Holt). A book sure 
to be read by all who are interested either in 
the practical applications of psychology or who 
are curious as to what general intelligence tests 
were employed by the War Department in sift- 
ing the raw material brought in by recruiting 
and the draft. Contains the text of many of the 
test papers employed. 


SELECTED ARTICLES ON NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
compiled by Julia E. Johnsen; and UNIVERSITY 
DesaTeRS’ ANNUAL, edited by Edith M. Phelps 
(H. W. Wilson Co.). Both books are valuable 
for schools, clubs and individuals who want to 
present either side of an argument; the latter 
book contains constructive and rebuttal speeches 
delivered in debates during the college year 
1919 and 1920. 


How We ADVERTISED AMERICA, by George 
Creel (Harpers). The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information makes an ag- 
gressive defense of his much-criticized branch 
of the war services of the nation and gives an 
interesting account of how propaganda was 
carried on among the foreign born in the 
United States, in neutral and in enemy coun- 
tries. Mr. Creel is an effective, if not always 
judicious, controversialist and manages to dis- 
credit some of his Congressional enemies very 
thoroly. 


Coat, IRON AND War, by Edwin C. Eckel 
(Holt). This book is much broader in scope 
than its title would ggest. It dis the 
mineral resources of the world, not only of coal 
and iron but of oil and of various commercial 
metals, with relation to the industrial develop- 
ments of the future in peace as well as in war. 
The statistical tables are valuable and the dis- 
cussion of the future trend of industry, as in- 
dicated by the distribution of the world’s min- 
eral resources and the extent to which they are 
available for exploitation, are always interest- 
ing and stimulating. 





A History or SEA Power, by William O. 
Stevens and Allan Westcott (Doran) is a 
worthy successor to the works of Mahan in 


tracing the evolution of naval strategy and its 
influence on the history of the world from an- 
cient Phoenicia to the end of the Great War. 
The book has many illustrative maps and dia- 
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grams. The discussion is always moderate and 
conservative in tone and the authors have no 
hobbies to ride, tho they do not hesitate to 
express their views on certain contested points 
—for example, they condemn Admiral Jellicoe’s 
tactics at the battle of Jutland as lacking in 
the Nelsonic spirit of the vigorous offensive. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH, by Zechariah Chafee 
(Harcourt, Brace & Howe). Professor Chafee 
gives the facts about recent wartime legisla- 
tion affecting or limiting the right of speech 
and the freedom of the press, analyzes the 
chief cases and state trials and discusses the 
principles involved. He is of the opinion that 
on several occasions the courts showed insuf- 
ficient respect for liberty of opinion in enfore- 
ing the Espionage Act and lays down the gen- 
eral principle that “In war time speech should 
be unrestricted by the censorship or by punish- 
ment unless it is clearly liable to cause direct 
and dangerous interference with the conduct 
of the war.” 


The Landing of the Pilgrims 


THE WoMEN WHO CAME IN THE MAYFLOWER, 
by Annie Russel] Marble (Pilgrim Press). A 
piece of research bringing to light facts about 
the women immigrants of 1620, as individuals 
and as a group. 


BRADFORD’s HIsToRY OF PLYMOUTH SETTLE- 
MENT, by Harold Paget (Dutton). A reprint in 
modernized English of the famous history of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Everyone who wants to 
know more, and from a first hand source, of 
the events which the world is celebrating this 
tercentenary should read the book 


New ENGLAND IN THE LIFE OF THE WORLD, 
by Howard A. Bridgman (Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton). An important historical study of the 
influence of New England in settling the mid- 
western and western states and in sending for- 
eign missions to Asiatic lands. Especially inter- 
esting are the little maps which show the lines 
of migration from New England towns to par- 
ticular settlements in western states. 


Vacations by Proxy 


MINSTREL WEATHER, by Marian Storm (Har- 
per’s). Descriptive essays of out-of-doors, ar- 
ranged to form a calendar of the changing sea- 
sons, and illustrated by quaint wood-cuts. 


SoutH, by Sir Ernest Shackleton 
lan). The story of life on the Antarctic con- 
tinent by the heroic British explorer, who 
headed the expedition. Illustrated with fine pic- 
tures of Antarctic scenery. 


(Macmil- 


MEN AND Books AND CiTIEs, by Robert 
Cortes Holliday (Geo. H. Doran). Another col- 
lection of pleasantly informal essays written 
by the author of “Walking Stick Papers” dur- 
ing his recent travels over the United States. 


THE IpDYL OF THE SPLIT BAMBOO, by Dr. George 
Parker Holden (Stewart Kidd). A_ technical 
treatise on the art of rod-making, discussions 
of bamboo as rod material, on ferules and their 
fittings and other fishermen’s secrets. There is a 
chapter on natural history pertaining to 
angling. 


ISLANDS AND THEIR MysTERIEs, by A. Hyatt 
Verrill (Duffield). If you have reveled in 
“Treasure Island,” Jules Verne’s “The Mys- 
terious Island’ and the body of land that 
Crusoe made famous, you will like this book. 
There are genuinely interesting chapters on 
“When People Dwell in Volcanoes,” “The 
Island of Salt,” “The Island of Pearls” and 
“Islands of the Frozen Seas.” 


PoLE AND CZECH IN SILESIA, by James A. 
Roy (John Lane Co.), and INVALID Europe, by 
Alfred Seligsberg (Boni & Liveright), are es- 
sentially books of travel. The discussion of 
present problems in central Europe is the in- 
tention of both writers, but they say little that 
is new or profound, and the real interest of 
both books is in the first-hand description of 
present. conditions which they contain. 


A SPRING WALK IN PROVENCE, by Archibald 
Marshall (Dodd, Mead & Co.). The leisurely 
charm of Archibald Marshall’s writing is ad- 
mirably adapted to this chronicle of travel in 
France in the days before the Great War. The 
narrative and reminiscences make good read- 
ing whether they rouse your own memories 
or not, and the many photographs, taken for 
the most part by the author, give a pleasantly 
intimate atmosphere. 


Gotn’ FisHtn’, by Dixie Carroll (Stewart 
Kidd). General Leonard Wood says in an intro- 
duction to this book: “I believe it to be the 
object of this book to preach the gospel of the 
open air, of moderation in the pursuit of the 
sport which we love, of the conservation of 
the wild life and of those other things which ap- 
Peal to manly men... .” Chapters on every 
phase of fishing from getting the tackle ready 
to fishing weather. Illustrated with snapshots. 
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Tirro—A Handy Mender 


that saves money 


Thousands of homes, offices and 
shops have welcomed Tirro, the ideal 
mending tape. 


It comes on a spool. It is a strong 
fabric tape. One side is coated with a 
clinging compound. It sticks to china, 
rubber, wood, metal, glass, 
thing. It is instantly ready, 
and is applied without heat- 
ing, wetting or mussiness. 


any- 


Tirro is waterproofed be- 
fore we coat it with the 
sticky, viscous rubber com- 
pound. So it is both leak 
proof and an insulation. 


We picture above some of 
the countless uses of Tirro. 


Your 
imagination will supply the rest. 


Tirro wraps, binds, mends. It can 
be used for a tiny patch, or for a 


many-fold wrap. 
The Ideal Mending Tape 


Tirro 


Waterproofed, extra strong 


For Sale at All Druggists 
BAUER & BLACK 


Chicago New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings 
and Allied Products 





Tirro becomes a part of the thing 


it mends. It saves its cost many 
times over. No need to throw things 
away. Let Tirro renew or restore 


them, 


The whole family needs Tirro. 
Men, women and children find con- 
stant use for it. Tirro in 
time saves many a dime. 


Tirro is obtainable at all 
druggists. It comes in two 
sizes and lengths. Prices in 
the United States: Large 
size, 14% inches wide, 50c; 
medium size, 34 inch wide, 
30c. 


A free trial] strip, 12 inches long, 
together with our Book of a Thou- 
sand Uses, will be sent to all who 
mail us the coupon below. 


'YREE TRIAL STRIP! 


, BAUER & BLACK, | 
2500 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Mail me a strip of Tirro—also book. 








. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 














SANNA 


New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
George W. Chadwick OF MUSIC 


Director 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical edu- 
cation. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional fa- 
cilities for students. 





Year Opens 
September 15, 1921 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in _ piano-forte, 
voice, organ and violin experience in re- 
hearsal and public appearance with or- 
chestral accompaniment. 

Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


: Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 
TMM MRT LMUMMMUTTTTUTCTTT 


Tux Wipwoop (“Sac wmaee 
WINTER SCHOOL 


Established 1866. Three years’ course. College preparation 
KINEO MAINE 


desired, The curriculum includes systematic study of the theolog- 
ical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation 
On a 200-acre Farm 
(1050 feet above sea level) 


of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. 
October 11 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training 


In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers 





For catalogue and information, address 


WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President. 


The Mary C. Wheeler School 


Providence, Rhode Island 








June 9 A Town and Country School. College preparatory and 
; General Course. Advanced studio classes. Music. Sec- 
Promises unexcelled development in retarial Course. Farm home for girls 10 to 14 years. 
health for normal boys, Home life Miss Mary HELENA Dey, M. A., Principal. 
with trustworthy people. Home care 
of habits, morals and manners. Simple Westport Home School for Young Boys 
duties. Camping’ Trips. Intensive 
teaching by experienced tutors. Sin. Established 1911. Building enlarged twice in 


seven years. Additional building for 1921-’22. 
Family life: number limited. College prepara. 
tion begun early. $600. Catalog. 


EDW. D. MERRIMAN, A.M., Principal, Westport, Conn. 
FRED BAM, Ass’t Principal 


NEWTON ACADEMY 


A military country school for 50 boys. 
2 hours from N. Y. C. in northern N. J. 
ful location. 1,000 feet elevation. 
care. Individual attention. 
ponies for boys’ use. 
Catalog. 


ited enrollment—one teacher to 4 boys. 
Address for full details 


SUMNER I. HOOPER, B.A., (Harvard 1895) Dir. 











Reopens Wednesday, October 5th 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 
160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
Classes limited to twelve pupils. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL COURSE. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 
Unusual advantages in French are offered 
in every class. 


Ages 10 to 17 preferred. 
Beautiful, high, health- 
Thorough preparation. Home 
Discipline kind but firm. Horses and 
Gymnasium. All sports. Moderate rates. 
Philip S Wilson, A.M., Principal, Box I, Newton, N. J. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Trains for supervisors of music in public schools. Voice, 
Harmony, History, Form, Ear Training, Sight Singing. 
Chorus and Orchestra conducting. Limited number. Cata- 
log. 65 Main Street, Potsdam, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT—UNITED HOSPIT AL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
—Registered ; offers a 246 years’ course; Shour day, affiliation 
with Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City. Scholarship for 
Teachers College. Beautifully equipped new plant. Address 

Superintendent of Training School, Port Chester, New York. 




















THE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


Coeducational. A College Preparatory and Finishing 
School of the highest type. Founded 1824. 








Junior Pupils in separate cottages. Endowed. Adiron- Ursuline Academy 
dack elevation All Athletics Send your daughter here for an education. Terms 
CHARLES E. HAMILTON, A.M., D.D., President. $650 or $1,000 inclusive of all extras. Write for catalog. 
Cazenovia, N. Y. New York, Middletown. 








THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. Lower School for Boys 9 to 12. 
LOCATION: £0 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. 
unusually aciapted to a sane and simple out-of-door liie 
wo Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 16 leading colleges. 
mentally to increase individual efficiency, Small classes: A teacher ior every cight boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports. under supervision: hiking, woods life. swimming pool. 
You are invited to come ana see Sor yoursels. 


ALVAWN E. DUERR. 


Healthful, invigorating, 


Each boy studied physically and 


Catalog sent on appiication. 
Headmaster 




















|THE TOME SCHOOL 


On-the-Susque hanna 
National Boarding School for Boys 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Murray Peasopy Brusu, Ph. D., Director 


Port Deposit 
Maryland 


Rates $1009 
New Swimming 
Pool 








MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Courses: College Preparatory: College; Domestic 
Science; Music; “Expression. Advantages: 10 miles from 
Baltimore; Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 67 years’ 
history. Catalog. Address 


Box O, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS erevic 


school for boys 9 years and upward. Ideally located in 
delightful, healthful climate; homelike, refining influences. 
Summer camp and regular session provide all-year home 
and school. Sessional fee $550. For catalog address 
NortH Carouina, Hendersonville, Box C. 











Select ac- 





Old Dominion Academy 


Robert Allen’s Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. 
Semi-military. At health resort in mountains of W. Va. 
100 miles from Washington, D. C. Limited to 60. Rea- 
sonable rates. Catalog. Address R. E. ALLEN, Supt. 

West VirGiniA, Berkeley Springs, Box A. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
CALIFORNIAs— Sirona Cotiege” Graduates. with 


post-graduate study and seventeen months’ teaching ex- 
perience, from the East, after this date in fair quantity. 
Boynton Teachers’ Agency, Brockman Bldg., Los Angeles. 


CORRESPONDENCE C 


SOLD ON REPURCHASE BASIS 
Authorized Distributors of 30 Courses. 
Educational Books, New and Used 
At a Substantial Discount—Free Catalog 
We also BUY used courses 

Economy Educator Service, Inc. 
1664 Broadway, (Dept. 15) New York City 



























Talk Convincingly— 
and the World Is At 
Your Feet 


HY can one man sell 

where another fails? 
Why can one man get the 
sought-after job when an- 
other, better qualified, is 
turned down? Why does 
everyone “believe in” one 
man and have no confidence 
in another, who really has 
as much ability? The thing 
that counts is not only what 
you say but how you say it. 
If you are interested, write 
for our free booklet called 
“The Secret of Being a 
Convincing Talker—How I 
Learned it in One Evening.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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s 
More Irish Than Ireland 


(Continued from page 69) 
In friendly and private suggestions, 
one may perhaps bring home to the 
minds of Irish-Americans the fact that 


England shows no ambition to be 
crushed and that endeavors to run her 
Empire for her are peculiarly distaste- 
ful to Englishmen. We wore “Cuba Li- 
bre” buttons once. We know what came 
of it. Shall we @ow wear “Hibernia Li- 
bre” buttons? It isnot so certain what 
might come of that. Possibly a licking. 
Do Irish-American agitators appreci- 
ate? 

Careful study of their propaganda 
reveals no evidence that they have 
thought that far. In large matters, as 
in small, they have little genius for 
reckoning with remote consequences. 
Bn St. Patrick’s Day in the morning, 

“years ago, Irish-Americans hoisted 
their green flag over New York’s City 
Hall. As Stevenson might have said, it 
was “a good idea but failed to please.” 
Similarly, independence for Ireland 
may be a good idea. Quite legitimately 
they quote Gladstone,- who said that 
union with England “was carried by 
means so indescribably foul and vile 
that it can have no moral title for 
existence.” But England happens to 
have been our ally in war and to be 
still a friendly power, and machina- 
tions against England on American 
soil fail to please Americans. They 
even fail to please a very large and 
potentially effective element among 
Irish-Americans. The Irish Sixty-Ninth 
covered itself with immortal glory in 
France and might almost have been an 
Irish regiment fighting for American 
Independence or to preserve the Union. 
In a war for Irish independence those 
gallant lads would doubtless rush to the 
colors. How many of them are now 
tagging at the heels of Dr. Edmund 
von Mach? 

It was in Boston that John Boyle 
O’Reilly asked, “Isn’t it better to be 
Irish than right?” but it was in New 
York that Mr. Harvey J. O’Higgins 
made one of his characters say, after 
bewailing the Irish-American’s readi- 
ness to be sweetly bamboozled by amia- 
bility in politics, “We’re all like that 
—all heart and no head.” Very many 
New York Irish-Americans, however, 
are at once big-hearted and long- 
headed. They yearn passionately for 
Irish independence. Like De Valera 
himself, they remind you that “Ireland 
is a distinct and separate nation, older 
than England,” that “it is the oldest 
nation in Europe except Greece;” and 
that “the Irish people have never ac- 
cepted any partnership or union with 
England,” but “have at all times 
resisted to the utmost every attempt 
of the British to rule them.” Yet these 
same Irish-American New Yorkers put 
America first. They bitterly denounce 
the Irish-Americans who put Ireland 
—and Germany—first. Unhappily they 
lack organization. Whereas, Sinn Fein 
in New York is thoroly organized 
and codperates with the Irish Diploma- 
tice Mission in Washington and the 





Benjamin Franklin Bureau in Chicago. 
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This New Way 


Now beautifies teeth half the world over 


Millions of people, half the world 
over, now clean teeth in a new way. 
Modern authorities approve it. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise it. 

This is to offer a ten-day test. The 
results will surprise and delight you. 
And they may lead, for you and yours, 
to life-long benefits. 

Write for this free test. 


That dingy film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
causes most tooth troubles. It clings 
to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. It dims the teeth and often leads 
to ruinous attacks. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
Jook dingy. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 


and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Also of many diseases. 

Old brushing methods do not end 
that film. So very few people have 
escaped some form of film attack. 


New ways to combat it 


Dental science, after diligent research, 
has found two film combatants. Able 
authorities have proved their efficiency. 
Now peoples of many nations use them 
daily, largely by dental advice. 

The methods are embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And a 10-Day 
Tube is being sent to every home that 
asks. 


Watch these five effects 


Pepsodent does more than fight film. 
It brings other results now believed es- 
sential, in view of the average diet. 


It multiplies the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great teeth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva—put there to digest starch de- 
posits that cling. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva—Nature’s neutralizer 
of the acids which cause decay. 


Pepsin is also included. 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and 
now advised by leading dentists every- 
where. All druggists supply the large 
tubes. 





This ten-day test will 20 times repeat 
all the effects. And you will gain a new 
idea of what clean teeth must mean. 

Send the coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

You will always want your teeth, we 
think, kept that white, safe and clean. 
This is too important to forget. Cut 
out the coupon now. 





Ten-Day Tube Free ” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 974, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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; ‘@alyene tube to a family. 
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Tight Shoes 


=" all feel the same 
‘] if you shake into 
them some 


ES ALLEN'S 
FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 


Powder for the feet 

Takes the friction 
from the shoe, fresh- 
ens the feet and gives 
new vigor. At night 
when your feet are 
tired, sore and swollen 
from walking or danc- 
ing, sprinkle ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE ‘in the 


So Easy to Use 





foot-bath and enjoy 
the bliss of feet 
without an ache. 
Over 1,500,000 pounds 
of Powder for the Feet 
were used by our Army g 
and Navy during the 
war. 
Ask for ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 





Rests the Feet 
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Does shaving leave 


your skin inflamed? 


D&E your face smart and burn after 
the shave is over? 

Then try Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving 
Cream, and see for yourself how it ends 
shaving irritation. ngram’s Therapeutic 
Shaving Cream has an exclusive medicinal 
property that soothes the sensitive skin, 
heals little cuts. Leaves your face smooth, 
and cool. No need to use a lotion. 


Get your first jar from your druggist to- 
day—50c. If your druggist is not supplied, 
order direct—we will make it worth your 
while. Send us 50c today, together with 
your druggist’s name and address and we 
will mail you a 50c jar of Ingram’s Thera- 
peutic Shaving Cream, with a_tourist’s 
shaving brush in nickel case, FREE. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Windsor, Ont. 54 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


lagrams 


Therapeutic Shaving Géaa 























Wo. H. Jackson Co. 











2 W. Forty-seventh Street, New York City | 








































































SPEAKERS, WRITERS, 72 fesist in 


> preparing special articles, pa- 
ers, speeches, debates, Expert scholarly service, 
tevision of manuscripts, story and books. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Ave. New York 





EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. Most 
interesting routes. Great success 1920, 


TEMPLE TOURS °° 3.iton ‘Mase °°" 
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How We Improved Our Memory In 
One Evening ~ 


The Amazing Experience of 
VICTOR JONES AND HIS WIFE 


This Booklet is Free. Send For It 


311 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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Unhappily, moreover, the one New 
York Irish-American best qualified to 
cope with Sinn Fein is silent. Shrewd, 
statesmanlike, humorous, winning, and 
well-beloved, he has nation-wide fame, 
nation-wide influence. What a privilege, 
might one announce—reverentially, as 
the occasion would require—‘Gentle. 
men, Mr. Dooley!” 

New York 


Facts 


If you shoot foxes in Alaska you settle 
with the Agricultural Department; if you 


trap them, with the Commerce Department! 
Prt 


Mr. Hoover states that American char- 
ity has fed at least 15,000,000 European 
children at one time or another since the 
Great War began. 

eo 


Secretary Hoover estimates that there 
are at present 4,300,000 idle and unem- 
ployed workingmen in Europe, exclusive of 
Russia and the Balkans. 

Ok 


It has been estimated that the entire 
population of the world could be placed on 
the surface of Lake Champlain, standing 
crowd-fashion on the ice. 

4% p 

The Mexican bandit Villa is living with 
800 followers in a peaceful farm colony. 
Villa is manager, and has also provided 
schools for 500 children of the colonists. 

ek 

Cloth suits made of horsehair are being 
sold in London for six guineas a suit. 
Makers say that horsehair cloth is the 
hardest wearing material that has yet been 
discovered. 

KK 

An Arizona judge has established a slid- 
ing scale of fines for automobile speeders. 
He fines them $1 for every mile an hour 
above the speed limit at which they are 
traveling. 

ee 2 

Germans are great statistics-hounds; one 
radical German paper has estimated that 
the sentences imposed on communists for 
their share in the recent industrial riots in 
Germany total 1500 years. 

et 


Sarah Bernhardt has acted in death 
scenes 30,000 times since she has been on 
the stage; 10,000 times she took poison; 
7000 times she leaped into a river, and 
5000 times she shot herself. 

ee 

The American Minister to China, Mr. 
Crane, returned from Pekin by way of 
Russia. He paid his way thru Soviet lands, 
where currency is worthless, by a stock of 
nails, needles and toothbrushes. 

ae 

The Infant Welfare Society of Chicago 
discovered the surprizing fact that 50 per 
cent of the wealthy children examined 
were below weight, and only 18 per cent of 
the slum children from the stockyards dis- 
trict. 

ok ORK 

Rumania and Czechoslovakia have agreed 
to exchange villages along their common 
frontier; Rumania to get eight villages of 
mainly Rumanian population, and Czecho- 
slovakia three villages of mainly Czecho- 
slovakian population. 


Edward Bok has wactinine a fund pay- 
ing $10,000 annually to “that resident, 
man or woman, of the metropolitan district 
of Philadelphia, its suburbs or vicinity, 
who, during the preceding year shall have 
done an act or rendered a service best cal- 
culated to advance the largest interests of 
Philadelphia.” 
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Can the Churches Be Saved? 


(Continued from page. 67) 
to question, to deny, and to investigate. 
When, therefore, Protestantism, having 
rejected the authority of Rome, at- 
tempted to discredit inductive science 
and historical scholarship, it stultified 
itself. Young men of parts were not 
slow to see the implications. Strongly 
religious natures that were reverential 
towards tradition, began to drift to- 
wards Rome. Investigating minds 
turned to inductive science or to busi- 
ness. Exceptionally strong men of both 
types were lost to the Protestant pulpit. 


II 
BAD CHRISTIANITY 

Among the by-products of Darwin- 
ism was a new revolt against Calvin- 
ism. Predestination to damnation or 
salvation, as expounded by John Calvin, 
John Knox, Jonathan Edwards, Samuel 
Hopkins, and the Westminster Cathe- 
chism had withstood the assaults of 
Michael Servetus, John and Charles 
Wesley, William Ellery Channing, Or- 
ville Dewey and Hosea Ballou, but 
when Darwin extended the idea to the 
history and destiny of plants and _ ani- 
mals and called it “natural selection” 
and Herbert Spencer christened it “the 
survival of the fit,” it became “natural- 
istic” instead of supernatural, and that 
finished it. For a while longer the 
churches of nearly all denominations 
clung to “original sin” as too precious 
to part with lightly; but when the Men- 
delians proved that sin really is hered- 
itary (sometimes), and exhibited the 
biological mechanism, that dogma too, 
lost cast. Like foreordination it had 
turned out to be a simple natural fact, 
understandable instead of mystical, and 
that finished it. 

Meanwhile a humanitarian move- 
ment that had begun with the labors of 
Elizabeth Fry, John Howard and Rob- 
ert Owen, gathered momentum. Charles 
Dickens in thirty years did more than 
preachers had accomplished in centuries 
to make professing Christians feel that 
they had undertaken an obligation to 
love sinners. Outcasts, malefactors, 
paupers, drunkards, hoboes and “bums” 
became spiritually priceless. They were 
pictured as “victims” of Christian neg- 
lect, not worse by “nature” (original 
sin) than archbishops and capitalists. 
To salvage them was now conceived to 
be the supreme mission of the church. 
It was admitted that hell had not 
helped them, but proclaimed that they 
could be reached by “love.” Immersed 
(at least once a week) in Christian 
affection they would become sensitive 
to the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. Incidentally, the 
“neglect” to which the church confessed 
was now passed along to the self- 
respecting man in modest circumstances 
who practiced self-denial to pay his 
debts and brought up his children de- 
cently. He had ceased to be interesting, 
and was presumed to be “self-right- 
cous.” He became “the forgotten man.” 

These developments tended to sub- 
stitute (in large measure they did 
Substitute) a sentimental universalism 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half PerCent. Gold Bonds 
Due March 1, 1933, 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1921, at the office or 
agency of the Company i in New York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York at the_ Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, or in Boston at 
The Merchants’ National Bank. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
Due March 1, 1936. 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1921, at the office or 
agency of the Company’ in New York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York at the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, or in Boston at 
The Merchants’ National Bank. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO, 28. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO, 62. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and 
Original Preferred Capital Stock of the Company 
will be paid on August 15, 1921, to shareholders 
of record at close of business July 30, 1921. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed and checks will 
be mailed from the office of the company in time 
to reach stockholders on the date they are payable, 

A. F, HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Departmen ‘RO- 
POLITAN IFE INSURANCE MPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 


| Stop the Leaks that 


Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get 
the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as 
much as you should until you get the knack. 

If the average business were operated on 
the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times 
as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we 
admit it or not, is that very "few families 
know where their money goes. At the end 
of each year we find ourselves little better 
off, if any, than at the beginning. We 
have earned $800 or $1,500 or $ nee. yet 
Practically all has been spent—an iti- 
oa of it is we have nothing ag ow 
or it 

New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure 

Instead of a Hardship 

If you are interested, write for free book- 
let called “How We Stopped the Leaks 
That Kept Us Poor.” 
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Gamble? = 


The basic Law of Action-Reaction 
governs both speculative and in- 
vestment markets. While it is im- 
possible for any one to anticipate 
“day-to-day” ripples, the great major 
movements are regular almost as 
the tides themselves. 


bsonis Reports 


Based on fundamental statistics, carefully \ 
forecast these major movements. y en- 
able you to find the real “buys” at low tide 
—to sell out as your holdings reach near 
the peak — and then to buy im again at 
ohne @ to bottom prices. 
REPORT ON REQUEST 

A recent “on Bulletin and our booklet, 

“Getting the Most from Your Money’ will be 
sent to interested investors without charge. 

Merely ask for Bulletin No. H-49 

RogerW. Babson’s 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
| (Suburb of Boston) 
The Largest Organization tte Character 
an the Wor 
UAUUGAAOGALOULUQOUEAAENUUENTD CUT OFF HERE TIM 


MEMO &22"" For Your 


Write Roger W. Babson, Revs Babson 
Statistical » Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass., as follows. Please send me Bulletin H-49 
—_ detaile of 

eR Investment, 


1 4 the 
sna From Your 


gratis. 
































You Buy Insurance 


At tim ay need impartial advice, accurate 
information and faithful service. 
Thirty years’ combined experience and (Study 
your command. Fees and ited 
service rendered, 


W. E. UNDERWOOD, 95 William St., New York City 
(Former Insurance Editor, ‘‘ The Independent’’) 


at 
to 























The United States Life | 


Insurance Company 
in the City of New York 
Organized 1850. Non-Participating 
Policies only. Over Forty-five 
Million Dollars Paid to Policyhold- 

ers. 
Joun P. Munn, M.D., President. 


Good territory open for high class, personal 
producers, under direct contracts with the 
Company. Address Home Office, 277 
Broadway, New York City. 
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CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, First Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Vice-President 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, Asst. Sorvetasy 


WM. ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK Pity 
ners J. 

‘WIS CASS TEDYARD 


LYMAN J. GAGE 

PAYNE WHITNEY 
EDWARD W. SHELDON 

CHAUNCEY KEEP 





CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET! 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $15,020,679.60 


This Company acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Court 
trust capacities. It receives deposits subject to check and allows interest on da 


other property, real and personal, for estates, corporations and individuals, and acts as Trustee under 
as Registrar and Transfer Agent for corporate bonds and stocks. 


ALTON S. KEELER. Asst, Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board 


ry and in all other recognized 
It holds and manages securities and 
corporate mortgages, and 


ily balances. 


"CHARLES A. te Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM OSBORNE, Asst. Secretary 

b mo Secretary 
WILLIAM 6. GREEN, Asst. Secretary 


ARTHUR Wag Ejouae CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
WILLIAM M HENRY W. DE FOREST 
WILLIAM ‘St EWART TX TOD WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
OGDEN MILLS WILLIAM SLOANE 

















Swellings usually 
mean inflamed tissue. 
Absorbine, Jr. -gently 
rubbed on the swollen 
part will quickly re- 


duce the inflamma- 
tion, and the swelling 
with it. 

Though powerful, 
Absorbine, Jr., is abso- 
lutely harmless, and can 

be used with safety 

and comfort. It is a 

dependable antiseptic 

and germicide. 

Keep it handy. 

Alber. Trial Bale nest for Ibe 

W. F. YOUNG. Inc. 
283 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


THE ANTISEPTIC LIMIMENT 








WEST OF ’FRISCO 


A Superb Around the World Tour 


Sept., 1921-Apr., 1922. $5215. 
TEMPLE TOU 65 bm ny Street 








ad mail it to us, with name and 
See cont sand we will send you our. bone nd 
— yyy by return mai 


|. postpai 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then if #1. tke’ it, ps pay os ros 
$1.85. If you don’tlike it return it. SEN 


MORE COMPANY, Dept. 350 St lech, Mo, 


How the Man 
in Maine Buys 
Oregon Apples 


by lives through the 
interchange of products. Cali- 
fornia fruits are sold in Maine. 
Shoes made in New England are 
worn on the Pacific slope. Auto- 
mobiles from Detroit traverse the 
Florida sands; the North smokes 
Southern tobacco. And so it goes. 

Advertising has played an all im- 
portant part in fostering business 
growth. Without it we would re- 
trograde half a century, or more. 
Business would stagnate; large in- 
stitutions which build cheaply by 
large production would fade into 
oblivion; we would live in total ig- 
norance of many things which 
might add to our wealth, health 
and happiness. 

The bread and butter of business 
depend on advertising, and your in- 
terest in it. 

Read the advertisements. They 
will be as productive of results to 
you as to the companies that pay for 
them. In half an hour, or less, you 
can learn much of many things 
that go to make life what it is. 

Read the advertising. It enables 
you to get more for your money by 
telling you what to buy. It is your 
guide to what’s good to get. 


Read it—reflect on it—it pays 
































THE INDEPENDENT 


for the older orthodoxy. Magnifying 
pity and promise, minimizing the kernel 
of truth in the dogma of original sin, 
and “charitable” towards moral slack- 
ers, they became as distorted a creed 
as Calvinism had been, and a bad Chris- 
tianity if by good Christianity we 
understand the system of faith and 
practice set forth in the New Testa- 
ment. That system affirmed that men 
are born sinful, but offered salvation 
thru a new birth, which, however, must 
be the real thing, attested by something 
more substantial than “thrills” and 
pious talk. Professions of faith had 
to be backed up by “works meet for 
repentance,” by ceasing to do evil and 
learning to do well. 

If the good Christianity of the New 
Testament is true, the discoveries of in- 
ductive science should verify it. As a 
matter of fact they have been verify- 
ing it. The generalizations of physics 
and of biology have verified the factor 
of truth in the doctrine of foreordina- 
tion. The generalizations of biology and 
of psychology have verified the factor 
of truth in the doctrine of inherited 
sin. And now, our latest psychology 
verifies the doctrine of regeneration. 
Experimentally it demonstrates that 
the Old Adam of inherited instinct (or 
original nature) can be dissociated 
from stimuli that it has heretofore re- 
acted to and associated with stimuli to 
which it will thenceforth react “in new- 
ness of life.” Instincts, habits, imagina- 
tion, intellectual reflection and purpose 
all can be “reconditioned,” thereby re- 
newing “the whole man.” The renewing 
does not reach or affect the germ plasm, 
it cannot be biologically transmitted to 
subsequent generations; to this extent 
the Old Adam survives, but each gen- 
eration, after it is born, can be morally 
regenerated, in some degree. 


III 
BAD PROTESTANTISM 


When Protestantism refused to be 
bound by the religious authority of 
Rome it put its trust in regenerative 
forces that act upon the individual 
“inwardly” or spiritually, inciting, en- 
lightening, convicting or convincing 
him and presently converting him; 
rather thari in governmental forces 
that act upon the individual “out- 
wardly” or legalistically, restraining 
or coercing him by penances or heavier 
penalties imposed by fellow men upon 
him. This was one of the most daring 
choices ever made by responsible men, 
and it might have been one of the most 
important, but Protestantism did not 
remain faithful to it. Puritanism aban- 
doned it. It set up the Cromwellian 
Commonwealth in England and the 
theocratic state in Massachusetts. It 
became arrogant and ruthless in its 
attempt to control thru law the private 
lives and the consciences of individuals. 
It permitted itself to persecute Quakers 
and Baptists, sometimes brutally. 

For three hundred years Protestant 
liberalism and Protestant government- 
alism have fought with each other 
in America. From the collapse of 
theocracy in New England until the 
capitulation of educated persons to 
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evolution at the end of the nineteenth 
century, liberalism on the whole gained 
ground. Unfortunately it never became 
scientific. It took up with fantastic 
“isms,” and virtue went out of it. So- 
cialistic thinking and war strengthened 
governmentalism, which now is ascend- 
ant. An aggressive element in Prot- 
estantism, both lay and ministerial, 
addresses the Throne of Grace one day, 
and haunts legislative lobbies six days, 
in the week. It intends, if it can, to 
bring back the Puritan control of pri- 
vate life thru the police power. It will 
attempt to prohibit many amusements 
that are in no sense public nuisances 
and to oversee others, to censor books, 
plays, newspapers and works of art, to 
dictate medical prescriptions, to in- 
spect and measure the clothing of 
women, to prohibit tobacco as it has 
prohibited wine, and to say how adults 
may and may not spend their time on 
Sunday. This program makes a strong 
appeal to fanatics, to morons unable 
to pass the Alpha intelligence test who 
throng revival meetings, and above all 
to the hosts (that Michael and Gabriel 
working in shifts could not number) 
of men and women incompetent to earn 
a decent living in the competitive pro- 
fessions for whom the enterprise of 
making people good by law provides 
salaries at the expense of taxpayers. 
The Lenines of righteousness who 
would do the will of God by invasion 
and search without a warrant, may not 
succeed in setting up their dictator- 
ship; but their power already is great, 
and they receive a deference not ac- 
corded to liberals. These things are a 
strangely bad Protestantism. 


IV 
THE NARROW WAY 


In fine: at a time when the world 
needed knowledge Protestant pulpits 
attacked scientific thinking as “atheis- 
tic” and denounced historical scholar- 
ship as “infidel.” At a time when the 
world desperately needed honest work 
and honest dealing, Protestant churches 
could devise no more effective attack 
upon sabotage, slacking, profiteering 
and exploitation than an occasional 
sensational sermon. At a time when 
the world supremely needed a revival 
of faith in regenerative forces, and a 
clearing of the moral vision prelimi- 
nary to observations upon motes in 
neighbors’ eyes, Protestantism  sur- 
rendered to a bullying Puritanism. 

Protestantism can regain the ground 
that it has lost, but only by taking 
and holding a rugged trail. The broad 
road runs another way. Specifically, 
and to speak plainly, the Protestant 
churches can save themselves alive and 
again be influential if, and only if, they 
stand with courage and conviction for: 

1. Intellectual honesty, attested by 
a respectful demeanor towards scienti- 
fic thinking and historical scholarship. 

2. Regeneration, attested by honest 
work and honest dealing. 

3. Faith in regenerative forces, at- 
tested by liberty of conscience and re- 
spect for the free moral agency of 
individual fellow-men. 

New York. 








